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For the Companion, 


THE COPIED PAINTINGS. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

In the sky-lighted loft of a large city building, | 
sat three painters at their easels, one winter day, | 
yorking industriously. + | 
3 a gray-bearded man, with a hard, sin- | 
, and an angry eye. Another was a! 
nale-faced, tired-looking person of about thirty; 
and the third was a boy of seventeen. The lad 
semed very genial and good-natured; but one | 
could see lines of resolution in his face that sug- | 
gested manly capabilities beyond his years. 

The three had worked fora long time in si- | 
lence,—silence not without some apparent con-| 
straint on the part of the two younger painters. | 

Presently the gray-bearded man, whose name | 
yas Raymond, laid aside his palette and pencils, | 
and said, loudly,— | 

“\ynold, I shall expect you to finish that copy 
of Beattie that you are making, and then begin | 
on the French picture. You, Stafford, get on! 
vith what you have there as quickly as possible, | 
forit must go into the auction next week Fri- | 
day. You must work till dark; and be sure to | 
lock the door when you go out.” 

Then he Regan to put on his great coat. Nei- 





ther of the’others spoke. > = 

“D’ye h¢ar?” sharply cried the man. 

“Yes, sir,” hastily responded Arnold, the pale 
artist; “I'll finish the.picture, if possible.” 

“And you, sir!?? demanded Raymond, speak- 
ing tothdJad. : 


| lo ?”? 


| his companion. He noticed how thin he was, | 
how poor his clothing seemed, and how sad ‘his | 


tion. 


| 
| 
‘Theard you,’ returned he, in a quiet voice. 
“Very well, then, remember what I have | 
said.” 
There was no further response, and Raymond, | mond when he was in want of another hand to | 
after he had finished putting on his outer cloth- | assist him in his fraudulent trade. He proposed 
ing, walked heavily to the door, through which, | to the boy to come and paint for him, promising 








THE COPIED PAINTINGS. 


| braid myself for my weakness; but what can I| picture itself. 
j every touch of his pencil; yet he said nothing. | 
Stafford looked at the pallid, sunken cheeks of | His brain was busily at work, and it did not | and change them as they were sold. 


, of the following week, for it was to go, with sev- | 
The lad had been a student at the Academy, eral others, to the auction that was to take place logue, and whenever a picture was disposed of, 
and his work as a pupil, had been seen by Ray- | on the Friday after. 


carefully he filled in his background, and brought | 
out his lines, and toned up his perspectives, | ings were genuine—‘originals’””—that they came 


“You shall know sometime!” and nothing 
more could he be made to say. 

Auction Friday came. The weather was clear 
and cold. Not a cloud was in the sky. Ray- 
mond was jubilant. The sale would be well at- 
tended, and the bidding, no doubt, would be 
brisk and satisfactory. 

Both Arnold’s and Stafford’s pictures had been 
sent to the Exhibition. Arnold’s strength was 
so nearly exhausted that Stafford went home 
with him to his poor abode and left him there. 
Then, all alone, the young painter began to think 
over the daring act he had planned. 

The time was near at hand,’ It seemed as if 
he was risking every thing. But if all went well, 
he would gain every thing—and hundreds of oth- 
ers would gain by it, too. Honesty at least ought 
to triumph. 

At eleven o’clock the hall was well filled with 
people — well-dressed gentlemen and ladies — 
many of them lookers-on and curiosity-seekers. 

But there were present, also, picture-buyers 
and picture-dealers, men who knew all about 
works of art, and who were interested in what 
was going on. 

At the upper end of the hall, upon a little plat- 
form, was the auctioneer, and two negroes who 
wore white gloves, and whose business it was to 
arrange the pictures upon frames for the people, 





His indignation swelled with 
> 


The voice of the auctioneer grew hoarse with 
his continuous calling, and in an hour another 


work in vain. . | 
It was now Wednesday. Raymond had told 


eyes were; and pity mingled with his indigna-| him that the copy must be finished by Thursday | man took his place. It was Raymond. 


The sale went on. Everybody had a cata- 
| they checked it off their lists, and paid attention 
He went on with his painting. Busily and | to the next. : 

i The auctioneer boldly declared that the paint- 


aiter one sharp look at the two painters, he dis- | him considerable money and a great deal of in- | and foreshortened his figures, and touched and | from the studios of Corat, Jones, Watts, Dau- 


appeared. struction. | 
They heard his footsteps on the creaking stairs | Stafford did not know the character of the | 
until the sounds were lost in the distance. | man, or the nature of the work that he was to do. 
“Well, Arnold,” cried the boy, “I don’t know He accepted the offer with joy, and was from | 
how you fecl, but I don’t like this sort of thing,” | that moment employed in making copies of great | 
‘Feel? I hate it! This business is abom- | and famous works, which his unscrupulous em- | 
inable. Here we are, making copies of pictures | ployer managed to sell as first-class paintings. 
of some of the best living French and English ar-| But lately the lad had begun to realize quite 
tists. We put their names on them, and we | keenly what sort of business he was engaged in. | 
know that they are to be sold as originals to | Then came the conversation we have‘ repeated, | 
}eople who do not understand the trick: You | and felt his anger burn more fiercely thafi ever. | 
ae an honorable fellow, and I wonder you But the thought of his extreme youth and his 
haven’t rebelled long ago.” unknown name made him hesitate what to do. 
“Well, why haven’t you?” retorted the boy. | He knew something of the trickery that dis- | 
There was a pause. Then the other said, | graced the traffic in the fine arts, and was well | 
slowly,— | aware that there was a regular system of cheat- 
‘Til tell you why. I am so situated that I| ing and fraud among certain auctioneers and | 
cannot do otherwise,—or at least, it seems to me | fourth-rate artists, (of whom he now knew Ray- | 
%, Long years ago I married. A short time af-| mond to be one,) but he did not see cleayly how 
ter I fell sick, and as I had depended wholly he ought to act in the matter. If he left Ray- | 
won my painting for support, both wife and I | mond’s service, and washed his hands of the se- 
Were brought to the very verge of starvation. | cret business, the result would only be to throw | 
4s I was slowly recovering health, Raymond | himself out of employment. The cheating would | 
fame tome, and in apparent friendship, offered | go on the same as ever. 
to help me by giving me work. Very soon he| My reader must understand that young Staf- | 
ask d me to copy, as well as I could, a landscape | ford was brave enough to give up the work for 
ya German artist, and to imitate the painter’s | the sake of principle, even if did cost him some- 
ature at the bottom. My wife was almost | thing; but, at the same time, his moral sense 
Sarving,—what could I do? Perhaps I ought to | was too wide-awake, not to see that in the inter- 
‘ave refused. Yes, I think I ought; but I was | est of public justice, he ought if he could to do 
neadfully tempted, for he offered me a good | something to destroy the dishonest traffic. 
m , and it seemed to be this or starvation.| What he could do was the question that now 
vast then, from care and privation, my wife fell puzzled him. The more he thought of it, the 
lof the very disease that had brought me so} more terrible the difficulties seemed, and the 
“w. Driven to desperation, I seized my brushes | more powerless did he himself appear. 
and did the job, and took the dishonest money. Still he kept on painting. When he had fin- 
“Raymond sold the picture as an original, and | ished the picture on his easel, Raymond set him 
Ifound that he had purchased me at the same | to copying a beautiful work by the famous 
me, Since my illness I have never been strong, | French artist, Taulmanche. 
ad Tam unknown, and cannot find purchasers} It was a picture of a beautiful lady, clad ina 
“tly own pictures,—so, against my conscience, | very rich dress. She was standing beside a ta- 
ns to keep starvation from wife and child, 1I| ble in a drawing-room, selecting some flowers. 
“Ne allowed myself to be used in this base way. | Stafford, scarlet with rage and shame, began to 
balnt these terrible lies, I know that people | draw it. He heard Raymond say that it had 
we deceived by them, and I know that I am do-| been borrowed from a wealthy gentleman in 








| 


























Th 4 wrong to the great artists themselves. | Philadelphia, and he also knew that his poor 
“eis not a day that live that Ido not up-! imitation of it would be sold to somebody as the 








retouched his colorings, and all the time no one | bigny, Lambinet, and other noted artists; and 


would have guessed what a stifled voleano was | ignorant listeners believed him, and bid gener- 
burning in his bosom. | ously for them, 

Arnold often looked at him, and commented} Raymond was eager, exultam. Huge drops of 
sadly within himself on his apparent insensibil- | perspiration ran down his face, and his eyes 
ity. He was so young, and had seemed so guile- glowed with exultant and avaricious joy. Taint- 
less when he came there! Was he becoming ings that had not cost him over thirty dollars, 
corrupted already? It was cruel that a boy of sold for three hundred and four hundred dollars. 
his fine and noble instincts should be taught to | 
content himself with the work and wages of such 
a swindling trade, 

Arnold himself grew weaker each day, and he | 
felt that his old illness was returning. He spoke 
of it to Raymond; but the man, fearing that the 
picture then in the poor artist’s hands, would 
not be finished, only muttered fierce threats if 
he dared to leave his easel. Stafford heard the 
threats, but pressed his lips together and kept 
his own counsel. 

He had conceived a plan, by which he thought 
justice, at least, would be accomplished. It in- 
volved some personal danger to himself; but still 
he hoped that honest men would side with him, 
and he believed that at least his friend Arnold 
woukl be freed from his thraldom by the expo- 
sure he intended to make. 

For a long time the advertisement of the com- 
ing auction had flamed upon all the bill-boards, 
and had appeared in great type in the leading | 
newspapers. These had attracted much atten- 
tion. Though many of the city artists probably 
knew the true character of most of the pic- 
tures advertised, they would not trouble them- | 
selves to expose the fraud, and the preparations 
went forward without interference. There was confusion at once, and everybody 

On the Thursday preceding the sale, Arnold | looked around to see who the disturber was. 
looked paler than ever, and trembled so that he | They heard the voice again. 
could hardly hold his brush and palette. But| “No, the policeman will not put me out!” 
he finished his picture. Stafford tried tocheer| The stoutness of that reply made the people 


Meanwhile, here and there in the crowd stood 
men whose faces plainly showed their disap- 
| proval and indignation at the proceedings. But 
they offered no interference. Their conviction 
of the fraud that was being perpetrated would be 
taken as mere private opinion if they expressed 
it, and they did not like to disturb the cheated 
purchasers by telling them they had thrown their 
money away. 
Soon Raymond came to a painting num- 
bered 184. 
“Here, ladies and gentlemen,” cried he, “is No. 
184. It isa painting by one of the most famous 
|of all the living French artists, Taulmanche. 
‘You have no doubt noticed the elegance of the 
figure, its fine drawing, and its splendid and 
effective coloring.” 

He pointed to the picture which the two ne- 
groes had mounted upon the easel. “How much 
am I bid for it? I warrant it, for I purchased 
it myself at the studio of the artist.’ 

“That is NoT TRUE!” cried a sharp, sudden 
voice not far from the auctioneer. 

Raymond turned and fiercely demanded,— 

“Who said that? Policeman, put that man 
out!” 


him, and the wretched man turned upon him a| laugh. A few called out savagely, “Yes, yes, 
look of wonder. put him out!’ These were the associates of 
“How can you tell me to hope for better | Raymond. 


things?”’ exclaimed he, bitterly. 
“O, because I think I have reason to,” said 


Others at once replied, “No, no, let him stay! 
Show him up! Where is he? Whoishe? Put 


Stafford. him on a chair!” 
“What do you mean?’ asked Arnold, his ex-| “What am I bid, gentlemen?” cried Raymond, 
citement increasing. : | trying to turn the attention back to the picture, 
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“He is cheating you! 
Then the tumult from Raymond’s accomplices 
grew louder than ever. Everybody seemed to be | 
calling at once, some this thing and some that. 
But the great cry was from some of the picture- 
dealers present. “Letusseehim! Push him up!”’ | 
Then above the heads of the throng rose the 
figure of young Stafford. He was pale with ex- 
citement. His slight form and youthful appear- 
ance caused a momentary laugh, and Raymond | 
took advantage of it in spite of his consternation. | 

“It is only a crazy boy! Let us go on.” | 


THE 


YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MARCH 4, 195, 


“Don’t bid at all!” shouted the strange voice.; The silver was found! Raymond stood ex- of the wonderful panorama stretched out before| ‘The story spread and spread. It was told ing 


posed in his true character—a liar and a swin- him. Suppose old Sam should be a sort of land ' lonely little village many miles away, where the 


dler. 


told. The storm of angry invective heaped upon 


the knavish artist could only be surpassed by the ' any deed of wickedness? 


storm of cheers and congratulations which on all 


pirate, and take a fancy to the little silver watch | deacon’s son went to spend the summer; and; 
The scene that followed is easier fancied than his father had given him for a birth-day present! | was listened to at last by alittle girl who gy 


Who knew but what he might be capable of | shivering over the ashes in an old farm-house, 
: The servants were talking of it before her, ang 
Some people said he liad stolen many a treas-|she swallowed every word, and pressed he, 


sides saluted young Stafford for his courage, and | ure from the ocean, or rather from people who | chafed hands hard against her heart as gj 
his victory, and for the service he had done the | had floated ashore, and from wrecks; that he thought. Poor little hands they were, roughly 


public. 


of exciting so much applause, stood bewildered his rich relatives; that he was never satisfied, | was the slave of the kitchen, the underling of thy 
but was always wanting more. 


and almost stunned. 
In the midst of it, he felt himself led away. 


The poor boy, who had never dreamed had gold hoarded away that had been sent by | worked, and the feet were often bleeding, for g 


sue 


| servants. 


Willy had almost made up his mind that he “That's just what mamma told me,” she whis 


But the crazy boy’s blood was up, and he knew , The old gentleman, whose clear head had helped would return home again with his ship, when a | pered to herself, ‘when she died in that dreadfy 


what he was about, too. Before the words were 
fairly out of Raymond's mouth, he shouted,— 

“T painted that picture myself!” 

A hush of astonishment, broken only by a few 
derisive exclamations, followed this startling an- 
nouncement. Raymond’s knees shook beneath 
him. Two men seized Stafford by the ankles 
and pulled him from the chair where he stood. 

But among those who saw this act were two or 
three who happened to know the boy. The at- 
tention of others was quickly called. Intelligence 
flashed through the crowd. The suspicion of a 
- few became the suspicion of many. A deadly 
threat hissed into the ear of Stafford by one of 
the men who pulled him down was overheard 
and caught up. 
wrong here. 


There was evidently something 
Then one feeling seemed to sway 
the hearts of ‘the multitude. They sided with | 
the boy, and broke out in loud demands. 

“Put that boy up again!”? “Don’t let the aue- 
tioneer leave the hall!” | 

In & moment Raymond found himself 
confronted by his pupil. There was one course | 
open to him. He adopted it. He pretended that 
he had never seen Stafford before that day. He 
protested that he knew nothing about him, and | 
declared that all this was only a scheme to de- | 
stroy his character and his business. 

Stafford was astounded, And this fact, added | 
to the sort of fright he felt at the unusual prom- | 
inence so suddenly given him, rendered him al- 
most speechless. 

Raymond talked rapidly, and with a great show 
of indignation, and the people were beginning to 
believe him, when a tall, white-haired old gentle- 
man, one of the principal citizens, whom every- 
body knew by sight, interrupted the excited 
speaker, and asked Stafford, in a clear and pene- 
trating voice,— | 

“Boy, you claim to have painted the picture | 
on the easel. 


more 


Answer me a few questions, and 


the matter will be either set at rest or made im- | when everybody knows he has lived a lone life | on, stuffed birds, teeth of sharks, alligators and | 


o 


portant. Where did you paint it 
“At 47 South Margin Street, sir.’’ 
A loud buzz went up at this explicit reply. 
“Were any other of the pictures sold here to- | 
day painted in the same place?” 


’ 


| 


“Yes, sir, two.’ Another buzz. 
“What were their numbers ?”’ 
“19 and 108.” 

These were marked Corat and Landseer. 
“Who painted them ?”* 

“T painted 19, and another artist painted 108,” 
“It is false, false!*’ shouted Raymond, beside 

himself with fury. ‘This is a conspiracy. I 

shall prosecute you, sir! I shall sue you for’’-—— 
“Prove what you say!’’ demanded the crowd 

of the boy. “Prove it!” 
“Can you prove it here?” asked the old gen- 

tleman of Stafford. “Remember that this is a 


serious accusation.” 


“Yes, sir, Lean prove that I painted that pic- 
ture there, and the No. 19, also,”’ returned Staf- 


ford. | 


“Do it, then.” 

The boy took from his pocket a piece of brown 
paper, upon one side of which was drawn in 
white chalk the outlines of the Taulmanche pic- 


ture, and upon the other the outlines of the land- | 


scape said to be by Corat, 


Near the lady’s shoulder in the first picture | 


was a red mark. 

Stafford said, “Cut away the paint in that spot, 
and you will find, carefully inserted in the wood, 
and under a round button of wood, a penny, dat- 
ed 1869, which I placed there.’’ (The pictures 
were on wood, instead of canvas.) 

“You shall not touch the painting!” shrieked 
Raymond, “It is mine!” 

The crowd uttered a mocking laugh. 

“What about the other?’’ said the gentleman. 

“Serape away the paint there,” said Stafford, 
pointing to the very centre of a pool of water, 
and you will find a silver ten-cent picce, dat- 
ed 1854."" 

The last picture had been sold, and therefore 
Raymond had no control over it. 


self took his penknife and cut into the paint. 
Raymond, full of fear, turned to go, but he was 
pushed back and kept in the hall. 
A loud shout arose, 


| fore he was twenty,” 


The purchaser | 
of it at once produced the painting, and he him- | 


the matter to so happy a termination, made him- deep bass voice, sounding close to his ear, made | poor-house. 
self his protector, and soon after, in the quiet of , him jump. 


his own study, he drew from the lad the story 
of his life and of the work in which he had been 
employed. 


Stafford is now an artist in Europe. Arnold, 


let me see, grandpa was a sailo; 
‘and he left her and her mother somewhe- 
“Ship ahoy! what ship is that?” | away off in a foreign land, and she had bee 
Turning with reddened cheeks,—for the old | sick, too, and then deserted by all her friends 


|man stood laughing at him,—the deacon’s son | and then she married and I was born, and poor 
beheld Sam, the sailor. 


He was a bronzed man | papa died. He was a sailor, too, and she came 


also brought to notice by the same commotion a little below the middle stature, with a long, | over here to look for her grandpa, to finda home 
that brought his friend to public view, is paint-| gray beard, home-made clothes of blue cloth and | but it was always poverty and misery. I do be 
ing excellent pictures in a neighboring city on | check, and a long stick in his hand; a short, | lieve that man is the very one, and I am his 


the continent. He hardly knows how much he 
is indebted to Stafford, but it was the boy’s 
pleadings and explanations that won him his 
many friends. 

In the excitement which followed the discovery 
of his raseality, Raymond managed to provide 
for his own safety in flight. } 


+o 
DISTANCE. 
The sails we see on the ocean 
Are as white as white can be; 
But never one in the harbor 
As white as the sails at sea, 
And the clouds that crown the mountains } 
i -and gold delight, 
y mist and vapors, | 
Or ever we reach the height. | 
The mountains wear crowns of glory | 
Only when seen from afar; | 
And the sails lose all their whiteness 
Inside of the harbor bar. | 
Stately and fair is the vessel | 
That comes not near our beach; .« 
Stately and grand the mountain j 
Whose height we may never reach. | 
| 
O, Distance, thou dear enchanter, 
Still hold in thy magie veil | 
The glory of far-off mountains, 
The gleam of the far-off sail! 
——- -~o-> - —— _ | 
For the Companion. | 


| 
SAILOR SAM’S GRANDCHILD. 
By Mrs. Denison. | 

Everybody: said it was clear fiction. 

“He’s the wickedest ould story-teller in town,” 
said Mrs. Mudge, as she paused a moment over | 
her steaming suds. “He to talk of a grandchild, | 
ever since he were one-and-twenty.”’ | 

“He might have been married for all.that be- | 
said the deacon’s wife, | 

counting her pies by little nods, as she set the | 
last one on the table, | 
“That’s what he says! Likely story, though, 
aint it? He went to sea; sailed in foreign lands; 
married way off in Greenland, or Injy, or some } 
other outlandish place, afore he was nineteen. | 
| His wife died, he says, and her sister took his | 
| little child, and they're master rich, and the little | 
| child grew up and married, and left her home 
| with her husband, and nobody knows what’s 
| become of her, only he—and sometimes she’s 
here, and sometimes there, but always living 
like a princess. Bother! but I do think he’s a 
| wicked one—is old Sam, the sailor!” 
| Now it happened that the deacon’s son was 
| lounging about the room, listening intently to all 
| that was said, He had heard of old Sam, the sail- 
| or, and knew that he lived down by the shore, ina 
queer cabin he had built for himself out of parts 





of wrecked ships. 
It occurred to Master Willy, all at once, that | 
he would like to see this romantic old sailor, who | 
| would perhaps tell him stories of foreign lands. | 
But how was he to get acquainted with him. 
Fortunately, Master Willie was the possessor | 
| of a fine little ship, that had lately come to grief | 
by an accident upon the rocks. Might he not | 
take the ship, put a bold face upon the matter, 
and ask the old man’s advice about repairing | 
it? } 

No sooner thought of than done. It was Sat- | 
urday afternoon, and every bone in his body was 
aching to find some new amusement or mis- | 
chief. Taking the tiny ship under his arm, he | 

}-set off, his imagination all on fire, and walked | 
under the hot sun of an August day some two | 
miles, where, far beyond the outskirts of the 
town, lived Sam, the sailor. 

When the sight of the ocean burst upon him, 
Willy set his ship down and stood motionless, 
watching the green and steely glitter of the long 

| swell, as the waves steadily advanced and re-| 

ceded. | 


| Away off to the right, near a huge stack of | 
shells and seaweed, he could just see the top of 
old Sam’s cabin. - 

His imagination was cooled a little at this view 


| off. 


| over it that it seemed too bad to deceive him as | 


much-stained pipe between his lips. 
“O,—how do you do?’ stammered Willy. | This thought takes possession of her. Every 
“I’m well enough. What ship is that under | night, as the winter winds rattle the casement, 
your arm?” laughably queried the old man. | she comforts herself with it; every day she works 
“That’s the Iris,’ answered Willie, still trem-| and toils beyond her little strength. She js 
bling a little; “she’s out of order, though.” searcely twelve yet, with a pretty, foreign face, 
“Made for the Ingy seas,” said the old salt, sustained by the hope that she shall seareh for 
with a dozen nods of his head. “I’ve been in 
that trade. She’s under repairs, is she?” 


grandchild.” 


him. 
It is in such a town he lives, she has learned, 
“T thought I'd come over and ask you what _—in sucha part of the town; but she is bound 
must be done for her.”’ out till her twentieth year, and must keep her 
“. you did, did ye? Who may you be, young secret in her own heart, or she is lost. 
skipper?” | At last she is missed one day, and seareh js 
“I’m Deacon L——’s son.” | madein vain. What a journey it is for the child, 
“Deacons don’t send their youngsters to sea —hiding by day, walking by night, begging be 
often, thongh it’s a good place for most of ’em— | Wy, sleeping in barns, in the fields, —sometime 
better than to come up secamps along shore. | carried on by some pitying teamster, always 
Well, well, come long o’ me into my erib, there, rightly directed, seldom refused the little she 
and Pll see if I can doctor your craft.” | wants, but foot-sore, and often discouraged and 
Willie followed the halting steps of the old | disheartened! 
man into one of the strangest cabins he had ever| At length she is in the town. During th 
set eyes upon. The sun came through the one night Sailor Sam fancies he hears strange noise 
slanting little window, and glancing athwart a} Outside. It isstorming. The rain beats the eat) 
grand collection of foreign shells, blending their | With violence, the wind shrieks from the oceay, 
wonderful colors in a great blaze of splendor, and still sometimes there is a call for help, anda 
seemed to fill the little cabin with rainbow hues. | Sound on the old battered door, At last le 
The place was full of odds and ends, ropes, | rouses himself fully, and rising, shouts,— 
miniature boats, Indian curiosities. Here stood | “Who's there?” 
the figure-head of some stranded vessel; there,| “It’s me,—your grandchild,” is the faint » 
on one side, was a bunk set in beautiful frame-| Ply, in a childish, tearful voice. 
work that had once belonged to some stately} The old man stares straight before him, mor 
ship. There were corals of every shade of crim- | amazed than ever before in all his life. 
“Lord, forgive my lies,” he piously prays, “for 
whales,—indeed, the place abounded in curios- | surely it must be a spirit.” 
ities, some of them of great value. | But the sounds continue. He is forced togt 
The old man set a chair for his young visitor, | up, light his little Jamp, and with teeth chatter. 
and then went to work on his little ship, and the ing with fear, open the door. Yes, there ist 
job was well done in a short time. | ghost, or child, the little drenched face looking 
Meantime the deacon’s son fell to chatting | out from long, drenched locks. 
with him, and the old man told such wonderful| “Who in heaven’s name are you?’ cried tt 
stories that the boy’s imagination was set on | Old man, now sure that this was a human cil, 
fire. Strange countries, customs and people so| “O grandpa, I’ve been looking for yous 
entranced Willy’s faculties that he took no/| long!” moaned the voice. ‘Mamma, when she 
thought of time, till he was roused by the grad-| was dying, told me I should find you sometint, 
ual gloom creeping over the cabin. and I’ve walked hundreds of miles, I guess!” 
“I must go now,” he said, rising and thanking | and the voice breaks into sobs. 
the old sailor, “for mother will be worried, and | “Come in out of the storm, anyhow,” thedl 
it’s a long walk home. I was going to ask you | man said; and then he made her tell her stor, 
about your granddaughter, but some other time | Which tallied so remarkably with his imaginay 
will do.” yarn. 
“My granddaughter!” chuckled the old man;| He ran his fingers through his tangled beard, 
“ah, poor deary! I don’t know but she’s lost, [| then looked again at the little one. 
haven’t heard from her so long.’ “She’s a pretty creature, at all events,” hesid 
“Then you’ve really got one?” asked Willy, | his heart warming to her, “and I’ve stuck toth 
preparing to leave. story so long, maybe if I care for the poor this 
“Well, I sh’d think I'd oughter know,” was | the Lord will forgive me. Well, well, t ‘ 
the grim reply; “but you see her relations are | queer!”’ and he fell to laughing, till the cil 
hard sort 0’ folk, and never liked me. Ishouldn’t | forgot all her troubles, and began to laugh, to 
wonder now if they’d sent the child to some 


“Well, chick, I guess we shall get along togett 

poor-house or ’nother. But dear me! how am Ij ¢T, and V’ll be thy grandad, if that’s what e 
going to find out?” want, and take good care of thee. Ha! 
S * 1 
“Sure enough,” said Will; “but suppose you | Won't the good folks laugh hereabouts wheal 
should find her, what would you do? Would | tell them I’ve found my grandchild?” 
you keep her here?” | Reassured and contented, the child accept 
“Why, to be sure; of course I should. She’d | Sailor Sam’s guardianship, and he gave 
be the light o’ my old eyes, as her grandmother whole attention to her care. ; 
was. Ionly wish she’d come, poor dear!” The gossips were literally confounded, for 
“Maybe she will, sometime,” said the boy, | kept his secret for the child’s sake. He § : 
gravely, with absolute faith. for her liberally, sent her to school, and lo 


. . if« 9 ¢ vo is Own. 
“Why—yes—maybe,” was the hesitating re- | her as if she had been a daughter of his ow? i 
Towards the close of his life he bought 2s 


ply. And then he seemed, after a pause, to make a ee 

up his mind to say something more to the boy; | house, but always retained the old cabin, ee 
: nner 43 ‘ : ; to tt > oir] grew Up 

but with a gay good-night the deacon’s son was | 2@ Spent much of his time. Th girl pe 
useful and accomplished woman, and never : 


but that she was in reality the grandehil 
Sailor Sam. 





“Well, now, I was tempted, I was reely tempt- | 
ed to tell that boy the truth,” muttered the old 
man, as he made preparations to light his little | 
ship’s lamp. “He was so serious and innocent | 


———- +e -—— 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWERS. 

| Two novelties among flowers have been dis 
I have older fools. Well, well, now I’ve set the | ered, so rare and wonderful that we are al 
story a-goin’ I spoze I’d better stick to it; but | tempted to treat them as fables until their vem 
should think they might know it was only an| is established by our own vision. One is4 
old sailor’s yarn,” | lily, in Santa Clara, California, with three 
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jossoms, each nine inches long, and perfectly 
black outside the green petals. 

The other is to be seen at Constantinople, and 
jescribed by an eye-witness as belonging to the 
arissus genus Of bulbs. The flower represents 
a perfect humming-bird. The breast, of a bright 
pperald green, is a complete copy of this bird, 
and the throat, head, beak and eyes are a perfect 
bwitation. The hinder part of the body, and the 
so outstretched wings are of a bright rose color, 
ne might almost say flesh-colored. These won- 
s bulbs should have been sent to the Vienna 











































































drow: 
xhibition. 
They will be in abundance by the time of our 




















































































centennial celebration in 1876, And yet they can 

jardly be greater curiosities than the strange 

and mysterious “Sancta Spiritu” flower from 

south America, with its life-like representation 

of doves.—I/orticulturist. 

——— +r | 
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For the Companion. 
THE LOST TRAIL. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
author of ‘The Marvellous Country,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER IV. 





“0! what are those funny little fellows? <Aren’t 
they cunning? Cant we catch one?” were the in- 
quiries from the boys that greeted my ears about 
noon the next day. We had entered upon a high, 
aid plain, covered, as far as the eye could reach, 
vith a prairie-dog town. 

The boys were greatly amused by the antics of 
these curious little fellows, who, if not human, at 
least possess some of the characteristics of human- 
ity. Many travellers think they would be classed 
vith the marmot. But it seems to me they partake 
more of the nature of the squirrel and the rabbit. 
In frisking, flirting, sitting erect and barking, they 
certainly resemble the former. In feeding and bur- 
ing they may be classed with the latter. They 
are exclusively herbivorous, and live upon the fine, 
short grass that is always found growing in abun- 
dance in the immediate vicinity of their towns, 
which are generally located upon arid, elevated 
plains, at a great distance from water. 


| 





| 





this town, we made many attempts to capture one 


fash of our pistols, and would not be caught in | 
snares set for them. But the small brown owls, and 
the rattlesnakes that are often found in their bur- 
tows fell frequent victims to the shots of the boys. 
When we left the territory occupied by these dogs, | 
the boys thought that as soon as the train had passed | 
out of sight they might be more successful in their | 
efforts to capture one. For this reason they asked | 
Permission to remain behind for a few hours. They 
Were so urgent in their appeals that I was forced to 
consent. Tmade them promise, however, that they | 
Would keep near the road, and under no circum- 
stances remain more than two or three hours be- 





hind the train. It was evident, from Jerry’s man- | moccasins, were made of buckskin, heavily fringed | unspeakable had been almost too much for the 


"em! 
dozen of the varmints ef there’s one.” 


was my reply. 


old man. 
dozen or twenty Comanches, and they forty miles 
ahead of us, ez likely ez not. 
them boys somehow, and the fust thing we’d better 
do is ter go ter camp and git some grub, ’cause aman 
can’t fite wuth a cent on an empty stomach.” 


fore urged our animals into a .brisk canter. 
within about two miles of our camp, Jerry’s keen | 
eyes detected, upon a rise of the ground, some dis- | 
tance to our right, a solitary figure. 
less upon a horse. 


waving a large blanket in the air. 
his animal forward, and came toward us at full run. 


| jun understands that. 
| and explain who he was. 
a Comanche, and friendly. 


dog, disturbed by the unusual noises, or the sharp, 
shrill cry of the night-hawk that rapidly wheeled 
over our heads. 

In a state of great anxiety, we passed a wretched 
night. At daylight thorough search was made by all 
of us for traces of the missing boys. Finally Jerry 
discovered their tracks in the road leading towards 
the camp. It now seemed possible that we had 
missed them in the darkness, and if we at once re- 
turned, that we should find them with the train. 

We had proceeded scarcely more than a mile on 


the way back to camp, when I noticed that Jerry, | 


who was a short distance in advance, suddenly 


stopped, as though waiting for me to overtake him. | 


As I rode up, he pointed to a fresh Indian trail, 


crossing our road almost at right angles, while he | 
said, in a low tone,— 


“Ez sartin ez you air livin’ the Comanches hev got 
That trail aint twelve hours old, and there’s a 


“Then let us instantly foHow and re-take them,” | 


“That's a heap easier said than done,” replied the | 
“We won’t stan’ much show, chasin’ a 


Still, we’ve got ter git | 


| 
There was truth in Jerry’s observation. We there- | 
When | 


| 
It was motion- 


At the sight we halted. The figure commenced 


Then he urged 


“He shook that air blanket ter let us know that 


he’s friendly and wants ter speak ter us, but I reck- 
on I'd better find out who he is afore he comes any 
nearer,”’ said Jerry, as he spurred his horse forward 
to meet him. 


Upon reaching a small knoll a few hundred yards 


in advance of us, Jerry suddenly stopped and held 
up his right hand, with the palm outward. 
slowly moved it backward and forward a few times. 
To my great surprise the Indian checked his horse, 
}and sat as though awaiting further orders. 
Jerry again raised his hand. 
| before and across his face three or four times. 


Then he 


Then 
This time he moved it 


The Indian appeared to comprehend these signs. 


He answered them by making a graceful, yidulating 

motion with his right hand, 
| wriggling movement made by a@ snake in crawling. 
| Then he elevated both hands high above his head. 
| They were clasped closely together. 
| tomime he again started ata rapid pace toward us. 
| Jerry turned and rode back to my side. 
| Seeing my looks of astonishment, Jerry hurriedly 
| said,— 


It was not unlike the 


After the pan- 


“That ere’s the language of the plains. Every In- | 
I only told the feller to stop | 
He answered that he was | 
Mebbe we can git some 


news of the boys from him, though we shan’t ef he 


| critters.” 


aint a mind to tell, fer Injuns is mighty clos mouthed 
| ter took a large kettle from off the fire and set it be- 
| fore the boys, motioning them to eat. The kettle 


At this moment the Comanche rode up. Bringing 


his horse abruptly to a stand-still, he extended a 
very dirty hand, ornamented with finger-nails that 


During the two days that our route lay through | closely resembled the talons of an eagle. 


«Me Senaco, good Injun,” he exclaimed, in pretty 


of the little animals. They invariably dodged at the | good Spanish. 


Of course you be,” replied Jerry, in English. 
“Whoever seed a bad Injun, ef you let him tell ther 
story?” 

“We've got to pretend to believe the lyin’ varmint 
or we shan’t find out nothin’ from him, that’s sar- 
tin’.” 

As this was the first opportunity I had ever had of 
examining a live Comanche, I examined this speci- 
men with some curiosity. A friendly Comanche in 
those days was indeed an anomaly. 

His body was entirely naked, with the exception of 


|a breech-cloth and a pair of leggins. The leggins 


extended from the knee down. These, with his 


ner, that he did not favor any “sich downright fool- | and ornamented. 


ish proceedin’,” as he termed it. 


A large red blanket covered his left shoulder. It 


The boys had not overtaken us when we reached | was fastened beneath his right arm in such a man- 
| 


our camping ground, some four or five hours later. | ner as to leave his arm free and unobstructed. 


It 


Thegan to feel uneasy at their prolonged absence. | then hung loosely behind him, and almost touched 


My 2 - : | 
My apprehensions were relieved, however, by one of 


the men, who said that he had seen their animals | 
coming over the divide, a mile or so in our rear. A | 
few minutes later the two riderless animals came | 


the ground as he sat upon his horse. The animal 
was a rough-looking little pony, that bore evidence 
of being both tough and fleet. 

The Indian’s face was deeply marked by the small- 


Tunning furiously into camp. Their long lariats | pox, and was hideously painted in vermilion and 


Were dragging in the dust behind them. 


confusion. 


| ochre. 
The camp instantly became a scene of the utmost | pended. These, with the paint, gave him a most di- | 


From his ears heavy rings of brass wire sus- 


‘ry one seemed anxious to hear the opinion of every | by the shaggy locks of unkempt black hair that 


one clse 


the mules without the boys. | 


»4s tothé probable cause of the return of hung around his head. 


The only weapon he carried was a long, murder- 


Jerry gave, as his opinion, that from the appear- | ous-looking iron-headed spear. This, with his la- 


ance of the 


had i , 
adin some manner, escaped from the place where 


% go back at once to search for the youngsters. 


On the way we 
if the boys wer 
h 


tion of the w anderers, we 
Surface of the ground. 


Breathlessly we listened for a reply. 





| 


animals, he was inclined to think they | riat, he held in his right hand. 
ra We made several efforts to find out what the fel- 
ey had beet left. Still, he said, some one ought | low’s object was in hailing us before he condescend- 


‘ing. Then they tried to ascertain where they came 
|from, and how they had become separated from 


| would give a great many goods if they would show 


“The lyin’ old heathen!” exclaimed Jerry. ‘Does 
he suppose I’m green enough to think that he’s tell- 
in’ the truth? The hul story’s a lie, exceptin’ that 
they’ve got the boys, That's true ‘nuff, I reckon.” 

After much haggling and talking, the amount of 
ransom to be paid was agreed upon. Then the In- 
dian rode off to procure the boys. Tat once went to 
the train to obtain fifteen new blankets, fifteen flasks 
of powder, some lead, brass wire, beads, tobacco and 
blue cloth. These things were the ransom agreed | is the bell-ringer; 
upon. | ceased when universal murmur arises from these 
Jquestion of oppressed lungs. Hands meet hands, 
| 


ment as it comes and goes, held in a state of petrifi- 
cation, and paralyzed as if by an encounter, may be 
imagined. On every side you see gestures interrupt- 
| ed, mouths half open for the arrested remark, smiles 
lingering or passing into an expression of prayer; 
you would fancy them a nation of statues. A town 
in South America, at the tingle of the Angelus, re- 
sembles the city in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ whose in- 
habitants are turned into stones. The magician here 
but hardly has the vibration 


question seeks answer, conversations resume their 
course; horses feel the loosened bridle, and paw the 
ground; dogs bark, babies cry, the fathers sing, the 
mothers chatter. The accidental turns thus given 
to conversation are many.” 


A VISIT TO THE “SMITHSONIAN.” 
From a Correspondent. 


In one of the rooms of the Smithsonian Institute 
there is shown an immense piece of copper, weigh- 
ing I dare not say how many thousand pounds. It 
was taken from the Indian country, and is the pur- 
est specimen of. copper extant. 

When I was showing the curiosities of the Insti- 
tute to my little niece, we camo to the groups of peo- 
ple surrounding it, or rather surrounding an excep- 
tionally beautiful young girl. She seemed at least 
seventeen years old, and was dressed in deep black. 
Her eyes were fixed upon her companion—who might, 
from his resemblance, have been her brother—as he 
narrated some story upon his fingers. 

It was, as we afterwards learned, the history of the 
rock or slab of copper, which was held sacred and 








An 


I returned in a short time with the articles. 
hour later two Indians appeared at some distance, 
upon the summit of the high ground. The boys | 
were with them. 

Jerry and I took the goods with us and rode for-| used as an altar by the Indians in whose possession 


ward, and the exchange was soon made. lit was found. 

The Indians left us with profuse expressions of | On its surface blood had been poured like water, 
regard. It was very evident, however, from the | and the last human sacrifice was that of a young girl, 
haste displayed in removing their ill-gotten wealth, | scarcely more than a child, who had in some way 
that they placed as little confidence in us as we did | broken the laws of her savage race. 
in them. | 

Riding towards camp, Ned briefly related the his- | 
tory of their capture by the Comanches. 

Their mules became frightened and ran away. 
When the boys discovered that the animals were | 
gone, they immediately started for the camp. After 
it became dark, they saw at a long distance from the 
road the light of a camp-fire. Thinking it was ours, 
they immediately started for it, and marched direct- 
ly into the midst of a party of fifteen Comanches. 
The Indians were as much surprised at seeing two | 
youngsters armed with rifles coming into their midst 
as the boys were frightened at finding themselves 
surrounded by naked, painted savages. 


. 

From that moment the unmeaning block had a 
new interest for me, and I did not wonder that the 
dark, loving eyes of the deaf and dumb girl were 
filled with tears. 

Who knows what groans, what imploring sighs, 
what eloquent prayers were offered by the poor, 
doomed Indian maiden! How perhaps the ignorant 
mother pleaded for her child, and the father offered 
gifts, and then went stolidly away to weep by them- 
selves, if Indians ever do weep. 

The Smithsonian Institute is one of the noblest 
buildings in Washington. It is fast acquiring a ven- 
erable appearance, from the fact that ivy is trained 
over its walls, and has in some parts completely cov- 
ered the outside. 

Set the Institute in the midst of foreign grounds, 
and tourists would write of its beautiful harmony of 
| proportion, as of some noted abbey or cathedral, with 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

The curiosities contained in the Institute consist 
mainly of birds and beasts, minerals and fossils. 
You may see the nest of the humming-bird in one 
case, and the egg of the ostrich near by. 
| The most hideous thing that there is in all the 
, country stands upon a pedestal in one of the great 

glass cases. It is the stuffed head of an African go- 
| villa; and if any thing more beastly and wicked could 
be on exhibition, I, for one, should not care to see it, 

Black as the blackest coal, with a head wrinkled 


| 
The Comanches took possession of their fire-arms 


at once, and stripped them of nearly all their cloth- | 


their party. 
The boys told them, as well as they were able, by | 
signs, that they were lost, and that their friends 


| them the way back to our camp. 


This seemed to please the Indians. They soon af- 


held a stew of what the boys thought was antelope 
meat, so they ate heartily of it, for they were very 
hungry. When they had nearly satistied their hun- 
ger, Hal fished up from the depths of the mess the | and horny, eyes spiteful as those of a venomous rep- 
fore leg and foot of adog. This was an unpleasant | tile, a mouth too repulsive for description,—if ever 
revelation, and both of them became very sick and | the creature lived, who was the man who cap- 
vomited freely, to the great amusement of the In- | tured it? 
dians. | “Aunty,” 
The boys were then placed under guard, and soon | were in Africa, and we were walking along by the 
| after fell asleep In the morning they were rudely | great, thick woods, admiring the beautiful flowers, 
awakened and told to mount a pony. They were se- | when, all at once, as we looked up’’—— 
| curely tied to the animal, so as to prevent any at-| I caught her hand. 
| tempt to escape. “We wont suppose any further,’ I said, for the 
Many miles were travelled in this manner. The | child had actually changed color in the presence of 
that hideous thing. : 


| 
| boys were anxious, and were endeavoring to prepare 
| themselves for the worst, when, from the top ofa| Well, after we had seen the whole kingdom of 
| high bluff, they saw us, awaiting their arrival. birds, decked in all the glorious colors that could 
| The sudden transition from despondency to joy | ever have been made by the Maker of the rainbow}; 
after having grown half blind over petrefactions, 
| mammoth bones, things which I half belicve are not 
conducive to the rest of a child, we suddenly came 
| into a room full of interesting objects. 
I think I could have lingered a great while by the 








id my little niece, “suppose you and I 





boys. 
| Both of us tried as hard as we could,” said Ned, 
“to make ’em think we didn’t care a snap about it. 
But we did, though, I can tell you. We were both 
| of us mighty glad when we saw you, wasn’t we, | beautiful dresses of costly fur, brought from some 
| Hal?” expedition among the Indians. But we seemed to 
This question was too much for Hal. The boys | be followed by a party, evidently from the rural dis- 
looked into each other’s faces for a moment, and | tricts. One of them was a bride, short and chubby. 
then burst into tears. |The blood seemed almost bursting through her 
No other reply was needed to convince us of the | cheeks, they were so round and red. Her pouting 
| truth of Ned’s assertion. | lips tried her husband’s patience to the utmost, and 
Everybody about camp was delighted with their | will, poor fellow, for many years, judging from the 





| 
! 


Labor of all kinds was suspended. Ev- | abolical expression, that was in no manner relieved | safe return, and they were obliged many times to | robust state of her health. 


| repeat their story, not forgetting a description of | 
| their supper on dog meat in the Comanches’ camp! | 
To be continued. 


He had some photographs which had evidently 
been taken that day, and tried in vain to show them 
to his friend, a young man with half his face run to 

| hair. 
| “You sha’n’t,” cried the young woman, pettishly, 
“you sha’n’t show them, William !—the ugly things! 
In Roman Catholic countries a bell is rung about ; Don’t you think, he wouldn’t let me have the ones I 





THE VESPER BELL, 


' 


| 
| 
———~or— 
| 


+ es ed to give it. Then he said that he had that morn-| sunset every evening, when all the faithful within! wanted, and now, just as soon as I get hold of them, 
a our horses, Jerry and myself, with three ing met with a party of Comanches. They had with ; sound of it say a silent prayer. The custom is really ;I mean to burn them, and he sha’n’t show them, 
ie men, rode rapidly back towards the dogtown. | them two prisoners,—mere boys. He was angry that ja very beautiful one, though it is to be feared it is neither.” 


occasionally fired our pistols, so that | braves should capture such children, for only | more a piece of formalism than sincere devotion: | 
€ within hearing they would seek us. ! squaws, not warriors, made prisoners of boys. 

It was dark when we reached the place where we | So, after much talk, he said he had made the In- 
iad last seen them, and hoping to attract the atten- | dians ashamed of their act, and they had said they 
discharged guns near the | would let them go if a ransom were paid. He was a) 
| friend, he said, and had come to act as ambassador, 
could w Nota sound and wanted to find the party to which the boys be- 

we hear save the snarling yelp of some prairie | longed, so that they could be sent back. 





Then she struck at them with such force that they 
“To the travellers in Spanish America the striking flew out of his hands; and in snatching at them as 

of the vesper bells exercises acharm. As the usage they fell, the two men bumped their heads so that 

requires every one to halt, no matter where he may | they must have ached for an hour. 

be, at the first stroke of the bell, to interrupt his con-| “O, isn’t she awful cross?” whispered my little 

versation, however important, and listen without | niece. “I should think she’d be ashamed!”’ 
| stirring until the conclusion of the chimes, the sin- | Presently, after order was obtained,—through the 
| gularity of a whole population surprised in a mo- concession of the husband, of course, who for the 
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sake of peace, gave up all the pictures—the party 
began the inspection of the curiosities. 

The bride spelled out the word “Esqimau,” 
pronouncing it exactly as it was spelled. She 
evidently thought it was the name of the partic- 
ular robe on which it was pinned, Then she 
came to the head of the redoubtable Capt. Jack, 
who was hung for his treacherous conduct not 
long ago. | 


| 


| 


| 
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friend, pulling at his long beard. “What you| The old man drew himself up proudly and re- 


see now is what was left.” | 

“I wouldn’t give a thank-you for anybody’s 
leavings,”’ said the bride, pertly, and then she 
passed out, to our intense comfort. 

It will take a great many years to make the 
Institute what it was intended to be by its found- 
er. Meanwhile there is enough of interest to 
keep the student busy, not only for days but 
weeks at atime; and though I have little taste 


for minerals, yet the wonderful specimens stored | 
in the huge glass cases, the sparkling treasures | 


of sulphur, copper, silver and gold; the colors 
that live and blaze in the very heart of rugged 


| stone; the meteoric fragments that have been 


| 
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“IT wonder what company he was captain of ?” | 
she queried. “I heered there was Injuns in the} 
rebellion.” 

“But that is a Modoc,” said the better-informed 
friend. 

“Modoc! Where’s that? 
in Virginia, isn’t it?’’ 


Somewheres down 
asked the bride, 


My little niece gave a vigorous pull at my 
dress, while the friend skulked off to another 
part of the room, evidently a little ashamed of 
his companions. 

“What do you suppose they hung that stuff | 
up there for?” I heard her ask from a nook | 
near by. | 

| 
| 





The stuff happened to be a costly shawl from 
the looms of India, worth, probably, thousands 
of dollars. But indeed she was not so far out of | 
the way, for it does look like very ordinary stuff 
to our unpractised eyes. 

Nelly and I were both startled by the silent 
appearing of two Esquimmau women, who had 
their faces modelled in wax for the pleasure of | 
Dr. Kane. I think we were both thankful in our | 
hearts that their peculiar style of beauty had | 
not yet crossed to this continent. } 

Some Chinese faces are repulsive enough, but | 
no language can describe the sharp, protruding | 


low, receding foreheads, and wide, thin mouths | 
of these dwellers among the ice. The color in | 
their faces and the fire in their eyes only made | 
them the terrible. And yet these poor | 
creatures were doubtless considered models of | 
beauty in the eyes of their own people, or they | 
would not have been singled out for such an 
honor, 

Between them stood Dr. Kane, in his arctic 
dress, a handsome, chivalrous specimen of man- 
hood. It is said to be an accurate likeness of the 
great explorer. 

“Capt. Kane—who is Capt. Kane?’ queried | 
the petulant voice of the bride, who had reached 
usagain. “Say, William, don’t you know who 
Capt. Kane was? Good gracious! what’s he got 
bear skins on for?’ 

“I—I guess he was a fur trader,”’ timidly. sug- 
gested William. 


eyes, the sunken noses, the ridges of cheeks, the 


more 





“That accounts for him wearing that stuff,” 
she made answer, perfectly satisfied. O,’’—she 
paused a moment thoughtfully—“I guess he’s a 
Mormon, and them’s his wives. I’ve seen a heap 
better-looking woman among our nigs than them. 

“Well, if you call this a show,” she added, 
half-indignantly, “I don't think much of it. T! 
thought Smithsonian Institute was full of elegant 
things, pictures and the like, but it’s nothing but | 
bones, and birds, and Injuns, and such.” 

“It was very full, and there was a gallery of 
pictures before it was burned down,” said the 


| the Procureur. 
| ing to him in this country. 


| man, bowing courteously. 


hurled from heaven only knows where; the rude 
pottery of ancient races; all these cannot but lift 
and exalt the mind of the reflective visitor, and 
lead to much thought. 


—_ 





“Aunty,” said my little nine-year-old niece, as 


we were leaving, “isn’t it good of God to make 
so many pretty things?” GARRY Moss, 


—_ — +o 


SCENE IN A FRENCH COURT. 

Just as French laws are quite unlike our own, 
so the aspect and proceedings of French courts 
of justice are in striking contrast with those of 
this country. 

I had the curiosity, once, to saunter into one 
of the smaller courts in Paris. It was in a mod- 
est-looking building, in a side street. I had to 
pass through a series of gloomy corridors, and 


}at last came toa door guarded by a pompous- 


looking huissier. 

Entering the court-room I found it small, neat 
and plain. There were no seats for spectators, 
so I was forced to stand behind some railings. 
The judge sat at a long, raised desk directly op- 
posite the entrance. Over his head was the coat- 
of-arms of the Empire, which was then in exist- 
ence, 

He was dressed in what struck me as a very 
singular costume. His form was covered by a 
long, puffy silk gown, and from his neck extend- 
ed the ends of a white, wide cravat. On his head 
was a strange-looking square hat, very high, 


| broader at the top than at the bottom, with a 
| trimming of lace on it. 


At a desk on one side sat the official known as 
There is no official correspond- 
He is half govern- 
ment advocate, half judge. He was dressed 
something like the judge, but his costume was 
rather more plain. 

Just below the judge sat the clerks, and sitting 
on benches between them and the door, were the 
lawyers, many of them in silk gowns, but hav- 
ing no such wigs as the English lawyers wear. 

The proceedings of the court were much more 
lively than those of England and America usual- 
ly are. When a case was going on, the judge 
would often put in a word, make a remark, and 
even crack a joke. He talked to the prisoners, 
sometimes severely and sometimes jocosely, 
and continually plied them with questions. 

Presently a very aged but pleasant-looking old 
man appeared upon the witness-stand, A young 
man had been placed in the prisoner’s dock, ac- 
cused of having stolen some money from the vet- 
eran. 

The judge began to ask questions of the wit- 
ness, and the following conversation ensued: 

“What is your age?” 

“Ninety-eight and one-half years,” said the old 


“Did IT hear you aright? You talk distinctly, | 
your color is fresh, your eye bright, and your | 
step firm.” 

“What I say is correct. Count and see. I was | 
born in May, 1770. A year and a half, Monsieur | 
the Judge, will complete my century.” 

“What is your calling?” 


“IT was once valet to Monsieur St. Felix, come- 


| dian to the king.” 


“You must have been very young then. 


you served no one else since?” i 


Have 


plied,— 

“No, monsieur. M. St. Felix left me ample to 
live upon. When a man has had such a master 
he does not need a second.” 

“Now, do you recognize the young man in the 
dock ?” 

“Yes. He did an act that was not at all deli- 
cate.. He pretended to come from the marble- 
cutter, and asked for thirty francs for a railing 
round my wife’s tomb.”’ 

“Your wife?” 
| “Yes. Ihad the grief to lose her, monsieur, a 
| few months ago.” 
| “She was, no doubt, much younger than your- 
| self ?”” 

“But very little, Monsieur the Judge. Only a 
year. I used to say to her, ‘Wait a little for me, 
dear, and we will go together.’ But she wearied 
of the world before me.” 

“You paid this young man what he claimed?” 

“Yes, but I did not accuse him. I hope you 
will not punish him too severely. Perhaps he 
will turn from his wicked ways, and give me 
back my money.” 

It was quite touching to hear the old man, and 
the scene gave me an unlooked-for glimpse of 
French life and character. 


+> 
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DON’T TELL IT. 


Your neighbor’s name, 
Or your friend’s fair fame, 
And what befell it, 
In deed or word, 
You may have heard, 
Yet pray don’t tell it! 
If kept within, 
This rumored sin 
May prove a bubble; 
If told again, 
Like the thriving grain, 
*T will soon grow double! 
Instead of peace, 
If strife increase, 
Then try and quell it! 
Think what you will, 
Of good or ill, 
But pray don’t teil it. 





+e 


CLUBS AND CLUB-LIFE. 

The word club may be properly applied to al- 
most any organized body of men, but in its ordi- 
nary use its application is confined to social and 
political associations. Persons who have tastes 
or opinions in common, form clubs to promote 
better acquaintance with each other, and for mu- 
tual entertainment, or in the case of political 
clubs, for concert of action on the questions of 
the day. 

There have been clubs of every conceivable 
kind, and every possible class of men. Litera- 
ture, music and art have been the bases of more 
organizations of this kind than any other class 
of motives. But there have also been old men’s 
clubs, young men’s clubs, and women’s clubs; 
clubs of gamblers and clubs of drinkers; jesters’ 
clubs, tradesmen’s clubs and mechanics’ clubs; 
clubs for politicians, and others in which polities 
could not be introduced; ministers’ clubs, and a 
beefsteak club,—which last was one of the most 
singular that was ever formed. It died in Lon- 
don only a few years ago, after an existence of 
more than a century and a quarter. 

But the clubs of which we wish to speak 
more particularly are those of a social character, 
such as the great clubs of London. These clubs 
usually own large houses, which are divided into 
rooms devoted to various purposes. In these 
houses are well-selected libraries, reading-rooms, 
writing-rooms, smoking-rooms; rooms for card 
and billiard-playing, and dining-rooms, parlors, 
and other rooms. The members often pass a 
large part of their time in their club-houses. In 
them they write letters, read the papers, and 
amuse themselves as best they may, from morn- 
ing to night. 

Notwithstanding the number and the large 
membership of the great London clubs, it is dif- 
ficult to procure admission to them. Sometimes 
a man is proposed for membership years before 
the death of members opens the way for his name 
to be voted on. Stories are told of proud fathers 
who have entered the names of their infant sons 
on the books of favorite clubs, knowing that 
they must reach the proper age before their 
names could be presented and voted on. This is 
of course an exaggeration, but it shows the pop- 
ularity of the larger clubs, and how difficult it is 
to become a member of some of them. 

This class of clubs have been almost unknown 











jin this country until within a comparatively 


brief period. The few organized, have been in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. Of late 
years, however, they have become common, and 
can be counted by scores in our large cities. 
There are at least six clubs in Boston alone, on 
the model of those of London, and new ones are 
springing up every year. They are of course not 
so large or so rich as those after which they are 
patterned, but they are prosperous and growing, 
and prove the increase of the taste for elnb life 
among Americans. 





There are some advantages and many eyjj, 
connected with clubs. Undoubtedly they intro, 
duce the members to many pleasant companions, 
They give opportunity to those who will jy. 
prove it, to occupy leisure hours with excelley, 
reading. But, on the other hand, most of the 
members are likely to be men who have much 
spare time, and who spend a great deal of mo 
ney. By joining such clubs there is temptatiog 
to extravagance for those who cannot afford tp 
be extravagant. The life is fascinating. Many 
persons give more time to the club than is fg 
their good, either socially or morally. Men who 
should be at home with their wives and childrey, 
dine and spend the evening with other men, who 
while they may be “jolly fellows,” are not safe 
companions. 

Very few of the social clubs exclude liquor 
and wine from their bills of fare, and the worg 
habits may be formed by members who woul 
otherwise be sober and regular. Card-playing 
for money, too, is practised in many club-houses, 
and the taste for gambling is acquired. Mey 
who are idle because they are wealthy enough to 
live without engaging in business pursuits, lead 
into loose and lazy habits fellow-members who 
should spend their time industriously for their 
families. For these reasons the tendency of club. 
life, in many cases, is not good. 

Of course there is nothing in the nature of 
clubs in general, from which undesirable results 
should follow, and there are organizations to 
which these remarks do not apply. Yet, on the 
whole, it is not a proof of increasing morality 
that clubs and club life are becoming more pop. 
ular in this country. 


+ o>—___—_—_ 
PNEUMONIA AND PLEURISY. 


Many of our readers have no doubt noticed that 
many people suffer from, and some die of, the dis 
ease called pneumonia, especially at this season of 
the year. 

It is useful to know the general nature of preva 
lent diseases, and the proper remedies to be applied 
to them when the symptoms first appear; for if 
“prevention is better than cure,” an early cure, for 
almost every physical ill, is far easier and better than 
a late one. 

Pneumonia and pleurisy, both of which are com- 
mon at this season, are affections of the lungs, 
Pneumonia attacks the substance of the lungs, while 
pleurisy affects the pleura, which is the membrane 
that covers, or envelops the lungs. 

Pneumonia causes the thickening and hardening 
of the lungs, and the air passages to be filled up, s% 
that breathing is more or less difficult. Pleurisy in- 
flames the pleura, and usually attacks the left side; 
when the right side is affected, it is because it is 
complicated by some disorder of the liver. 

Pneumonia first betrays itself in a difficulty of 
breathing, with a tendency to cough, and fever, fol- 
lowed by a deep pain in the chest. People are often 
apt to mistake its symptoms for those of consump 
tion; but, while it is more often fatal than pleurisy, 
and sometimes develops into consumption, it does 
not do so in a large proportion of cases. 

Pleurisy comes on much more suddenly than pnew- 
monia, and develops more rapidly, but is simpler in 
its results on the system. Its first symptoms ares 
sharp pain in the side, such as might be caused bya 
sudden knife-thrust, attended by the inability to 
take a long breath, a very rapid pulse, high fever, 
and a flushed face, with an anxious expression. 
Pleurisy, however, has no tendency to grow into 
consumption, and attacks persons who have the 
most vigorous, as well as those who have weak con- 
stitutions. It is seldom fatal, and is thought by 
many physicians to be a much less serious disease 
since the practice of bleeding patients attacked by it 
has been abandoned. 

Both these distempers are mainly caused by going 
suddenly into the cold air from very warm or crow(- 
ed rooms. In passing thus from one temperature to 
the opposite, you should always be careful to move 
slowly, and breathe lightly, so as to accustom the 
lungs gradually to the change. 

In case a person is attacked by pneumonia or plet- 
risy at a time when a doctor cannot at once be sum- 
moned, the first thing done should be to bathe the 
feet in a hot water-and-mustard bath, taking light 
gruel or flax-seed tea, and getting into a warm bed. 
The perspiration thus caused is excellent. 
may also be taken. 

A convenient and common remedy for the difficult 
breathing, and one which is, or ought to be, at hand 
in every well-ordered household, is sweet spirits of 
nitre, taken in doses of half a teaspoonful ever! 
hour till the breathing is relieved. 

It need scarcely be said, however, that in all po* 
sible cases where either of these diseases threatens 
a doctor should be called without delay, that it may 
be met and checked at the outset. ’ 


Sage tea 


——_+oo___——_ 


GREATNESS AND WEALTH. 

High station and large wealth do not always secu? 
happiness or true friends. Shakespeare puts vel 
natural words into the mouth of King Henry IV. 
sighing that he could not sleep, being oppressed by 
cares of State, while the poorest of his subjects were 
wrapped in sweet slumber. 

William Pitt, the great English minister, was for 


. many years the most notable man in England. But 
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COMP: AN ION. 





when he died, his house was literally deserted. A 
stranger Who happened to visit it, reported that no 
one was with him in his last moments, He died 
alone, and not many hours after the stranger wan- 
dered from room to room in an empty house till he | 
came to the chamber where the great orator lay 
alone and untended. 

3aron Rothschild, of London, was an unhappy | 
man, in spite of his vast wealth. He said that many 
atime before sitting down to dinner a letter would | 
come into his hands, reading after this fashion: “If | 
you do not immediate ly send me five hundred | 
pounds, I will blow your brains out.”” Such threats | 
alarmed him. One day two foreigners called, He | 
did not like their looks, and as they fumbled in their | 
pockets, he thought they were searching for a pistol, 
and screamed for help, snatching up at the same 
time a huge ledger and throwing it atthem. The! 
foreigners were startled, and thought him crazy, for | 
they had important business documents to give him. } 
He apologized for the insult, and muttered, “Poor | 
me! a victim to nervous fears, and all because of my | 





money !” 





<> 
> 





THE MOUND-BUILDERS, 

The extinct race, that have left their monuments in | 
the Western mounds, and the temples of Yucatan | 
and Mexico, must have been numerous, and indus- 
trious and skilful workers. They not only erected 
innumerable mounds in the lowlands on which to | 
puild their houses, but they also built solid and ele- | 
yated road-beds, and created immense farms, thou- 
sands of acres in extent, by uplifting the earth that 
constituted them. It is evident, also, that they | 
guarded against the overflows of the Mississippi Riv- 


er, not by throwing up levees on the banks, but by 
digging an immense net-work of canals, somewhat 
after the fashion of the Egyptians in the Nile Valley, | 
which served alike for irrigation and for sewerage. 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine says that these 
mound-builders were wiser than the men of this | 
generation, They cultivated the lowlands, first reg- 
wating the distribution of water, and making the 
country healthful by this useful system of drainage, 
and then building magnificent cities at Memphis, 
St. Louis and Louisville, larger, probably, than those 
now found at these points. It is hard to understand | 
how a great race, capable of such gigantic works, 
could have become extinct. 


—_~+e>—__—__——_——_ 
AN EXPENSIVE TEMPER. 

Lord Thurlow, one of the greatest of English law- | 
yers and statesmen, had an uncontrolled temper, 
which was the dread of his political associates, no 
less than of his enemies. It respected neither age, 
nor rank, nor place, and was often as violent in the 
presence of the king, or in Parliament, as before in- 
feriors, or in his own home. Even Dr. Samuel | 
Johnson, the lion of London society, was a bit afraid 
of the terrible Chancellor. He said to Boswell, “I 
would prepare myself for no manin England but 
Lord Thurlow. When I am to meet him I should | 
wish to know the day before.”’ | 

Even in old age this temper was not mellowed or 
bronght under restraint, and when he had norted 
from the vexations of public life, it blazed out fierce- | 
ly at his own table, on the slightest provocation. A} 
little time before his death a gentleman was invited | 
todine with him, The first courses passed off very | 
pleasantly, and the ex-Chancellor was unusually so- | 
ciable and good-tempered. But when the dessert 
was brought in, a plateful of peaches, small and un- 
inviting, disturbed his composure, and, with a volley 
of oaths, he ordered the peaches and all the rest of 
the dessert to be thrown out of the window, and 
compelled the servants to obey his orders. 
is truly great who is not master of himself. ‘Better | 
is he thi it ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a) 
city.’ 


“or 


“UNDERTAKERS,” 
Persons engaged in different trades or professions 
are apt to look on mankind only with reference to 
their own calling. A tailor is disposed to regard 





dress as the most important circumstance of human- | 


ity. A barber esteems men according to the condi- 
tion of their chins. This is particularly noticeable | 
among undertakers. They must cordially approve 
of the Mr. Weller, “We must all die, or 
else what would beeome of the undertakers?” One 
of this class advertised that, “wishing to afford the | 
means of interment to all, he had put his terms so 
low that no one could demur on the ground of ex- 
pense.” As though every one’s dearest ambition 
was to be buried. Another called the attention of 
the public in this way: “Great reduction in prices. 
Now is your time to be buried.” 


saying of 


+o 
A CENT’S WORTH OF POSTAGE, 

The higher the rank of a nation in enlightenment 
and popular privilege, the cheaper will be the post- 
age on its mails. The value of free speech and rap- 
id intelligence once admitted, it is found better to 


put the price of postage below cost (as our govern- CUuses 5 
ment does) than to discourage the circulation of | acquainted with human nature. It was somewhat 
knowledge and needs by charging more than the | humorously illustrated by an incident on a Western 
The easy price at which “Uncle Sam” | steamboat, where the clerk was paying the negro 
As each “hand” came forward to sign the 
pay-roll, he was asked, “Will you write your name 


poor can pay. 
Consents to carry our letters and papers is exempli- 
fied in this incident from the Cincinnati Gazette : 


large 
post-office to ascertain the postage thereon. 
seal 


mail for one cent. 


This he paid, wrote the name of the party for 
whom the photograph was intended on the envelope, 


alse the name of the street, the number of the house 


| devil, and believe it. 


| people. 


No man | 


A gentleman of this ¢ ity having occasion to send a 
photograph to Albany, N. Y., took it to the 
He was | pen was handed to him. 
informed that by inclosing the photograph in an un- | tinized the 

cnvelope it would be transmitted through the ; clerk ae him up. 


and the words, “New York,” but een to write 
“Albany.” He also attached the stamp. 

After several weeks he found the env elope, with 
its contents, in his post-office box. The cover bore 
marks showing that the carriers in New York and 
even in the surrounding cities, had made numerous 
unsuccessful attempts to find the person named in 
the direction. 

How did. the agg find its way back into the 
sender’s box? The back of the picture bore the 
= ame of a well-known photographer of this city, and 

© him,as a last resort, the picture was sent by the 
rh» -office authorities for identification. He recog- 
nized it at once, and the photograph, after a journey 
of over 1,500 mniles, after passing through many 
hands at home and abroad, returned whence it came, 
all foracent. The post-office department may con- 
gratulate itself on possessing some conscientious 
employes. 





—a 
THE PAUPER'’S GIFTS. 

The widow’s mite was a small offering, but meas- 
ured by her ability, she gave more than the most 
wealthy. And so the poor man spoken of below, in 
bestowing his Christmas gifts. A Western paper 
says: 


During the past year a feeble old man had called 
daily for food. e was kindly treated, and never 
left the kitchen without expressing his thanks to the 
servants. Meantime a queer little old colored wom- 
an inthe family had given him the soubriquet of 
“Lazarus.” Christmas afternoon the mistress of the 
household heard uproarious laughter in the kitchen. 
When “old Aunty” went up stairs to the family 
| room, inquiry elicited the follow ying: 

Aunty—“Why, bress you, missus, 
guv usalla Christmas gift!” 

Missus—“ Who is ‘Lazarus,’ aunty?” 

Aunty—“W hy, bress you, chile, he’ Ss the poor old 
man you’ uns been feedin’ so long. He jess had his 
dinner, an’ what do you think! He guy us all a 
Christman gift!” 

Missus—* Well, what did he give you, auntie?” 

Aunty—“Why, bress you, missus, he guy all he 
could, I spect. He guv The. twenty ole shirt but- 
| tons; and Maggie he guv two rows of pins, and me 
he guv one row of pins.”” (And here aunty fairly ex- 
ploded, but between her paroxysms she added): 
“But, bress you, mnissus, ’twas all poor ole ‘Lazarus’ 
had, I spect, an’ it done us a heap o’ good, and Mag- 
gie ‘and me’s got so many pins I guess we'll feel 
mighty stuck up. 


A VICTIM OF SUPERSTITION. 

If there is any thing a/most as bad as having a bad 
name and deserving it, it is to be called a witch or a 
Here is « singular case of one 
who suffered from the latter misfortune: 


old ‘Lazarus’ 





Prince Nicholas Borokajovsk, a Servian noble, 
died the other day in the Rue d’ Amsterdam in Paris. 
| He had been obliged to leave his own country, where 
he could no longer remain, from the idea among the 
country people that he belonged to a family of vam- 
pires, the eldest sons of which for three generations | 
came out of their graves to suck the blood of living 
It is said that five days before his death he 
was conversing with his landlord, and told him that | 
it would be well after his decease to remove his heart, 
so as to prevent his rising from the grave. 

Much akin to this are the wild old tales of the 
were-wolves, pretended beings, said to be trans- 
formed into wolves, to gratify a terrible thirst for 
blood. 


— ens 
AVERSION TO FLOWERS, 

The rose fever is not uncommon in our country, a 
severe cold coming on annually when roses begin to 
| bloom, and which no kind of medicine seems to re- 
lieve. It is hard to explain the cause of the disease, 
nor is it easier to explain the aversion to certain 
| flow: ers, Which is constitutional with some people: 

Gretry, the composer, could not endure the scent 
of the rose, neither could Anne of Austria. The 
mere sight of the queen of flowers was too much for 
Lady Heneage, bed-chamber woman to Queen Bess; 
indeed, Kenelm Digby records that her cheek be- 


destroy a false theory than a labored argument. 


AN APT RETORT. 

A witty retort will, sometimes, more effectually | 
It | 

| 
is the little pin that pricks the bubble; the drop of 
acid which, dropped into the solution, precipitates | 
the salt; the flash of lightning that reveals the pre- | 
cipice. The following incident teaches how thor- 
oughly wit reveals an absurdity: 


A zealous vegetarian, expounding his theory, said: 
“A man who eats pork becomes a little swinish, does | 
he not? And if he eats mutton he is inclined to be | 

} 


sheepish ?’ 
“Perhaps so,” replied the late Dr. Walker, as | 
quoted; “but [have noticed that men who live on 


vegetables are apt to be rather—small—potatoes.’ 
edarhatiniccidlll asiuchcinie’ 
HEATHEN AT HOME, 

Mr. Beerrisen, a Danish missionary, who has ac- 
complished a great work among the Santhals in In- 
dia, once called upon a tradesman fora subscription, 
The tradesman declined, saying,— 

“You'd better go to the heathen at home and con- 
vert them first.” 

“T will do so,” said Mr. Boerrisen, “and perhaps I 
had better begin here,”’ and forthwith he began to 
preach to the tradesman himself. It was not long | 
before the latter announced his willingness to make 
a handsome contribution to the missionary cause, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 





From the Companion Subscribers for the Nebraska 


|} many agents 





















Sufferers. 

F. W. Northrup........ Plainville, Mass........8 75 
I. F. Brown ..... . -- Philadelphia, P: 170 
Willie H. Clark.. ..Fiskdale, Mass.. —— 
Mary E, Steward....... East Corinth, Mo..<00 1 00 | 
H.C. 7 hitcomb & Co... Boston, Mass.......... 500 
Sh eee Greenland, N.H 100 
L. P. pr eany -- Waltham, Mass....... 350 
Robbie A. Clark - Williamstown, Mass.. 1 00 | 
Alice Braman...... .Athol, Mass. rs 35 
Mary M. Atkinson...... New Hope, Pa - 50 
B. M. Kingman........ Elmwood, Mass. 90 
Geo, E. Robinson.......Springfield, Mass : = 
Maggie B. Clapp....... Pawtucket, R.1.. 

Anna 8S, Thompson..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 00 
A Friend..... Boston, Mass. 4 05 
Friends... Boston, Mass. 15 00 | 














Friends. Thompsonville, ae 200 | 
S. M. Wentworth....... Berwick, Me........ 

E. W. Jackson...«..... ‘Lebanon, Ct... 

C. Remine...... .-.May’s Landing, N 

W. E. Bailey eo ee 

H. H. Paul .- Lebanon, N. H........ 


E. J. Garrett. 
J.E. Walker... 
A. E. Blodgett. .. 
F. Y. Payne & Bros. 


.Ballston, N. ¥ 
-Manchester, N. H..... 
- Portland, Ct « 
‘Waverly, N. LF 


















25 NEW DESIGNS, 


With Impression 
Paper, 
For 25 Cents. 

We have just published a 
new sheet of BRACKET AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
They are all Original, and ex- 
ceedingly choice. 








came blistered when some one laid a white rose upon 
itas she slept. Her ladyship’s antipathy was almost | 
as strong as that.of the dame who fainted when her 
lover approached her wearing an artificial rose in 
| his buttonhole. A violet wasa thing of horror to 
| the eyes of the Princess de Lamballe; tansy was 
| abominable to an Earl of Barrymore ; Scaliger grew 
pale before the water-cress; and a soldier, who 
would have scorned to turn his back ona foe, fled 
without shame from a sprig of rue. 


-— -— +o 
THE BABY'S DILEMMA, 
Our readers may have heard of Aristotle’s illus- 
| tration to exhibit the effect of two antagonistic mo- 
tives, each of which is as attractive as the other. 
An ass was placed at equal distances between two 
bundles of hay, precisely alike. He died of starva- 
tion while making up his mind as to which one he 
| would eat. A similar perplexing difficulty seems to 
| have happened to a baby: 








Anxious Mamma (to her brother-in-law, who is 
also the family doctor)—“By the way, Alexander, 
I’m so glad you’ve come; I wanted to talk to you 
about baby. I can’t understand why he doesn’t 
speak yet; surely he ought to by this time.’ 

Alexander—“Weel, ye see, Ann, ye just talk the 
vera highest of Inglish, an’ my brither John, again, 
he just talks the vera braidest 0’ Scotch; and the 
puir bairn, ye se, it has na just made his mind 
which side ‘of the house it'll just tak till 


— 
ANY THING FOR AN EXCUSE. 





” which sets forth a truth 


“hands.”’ 


or make an X?” 




















“Let's oa mused the auuher, 


as he looked up at the clock, “it is now 10 ‘o’clock, 


»| down an X.” 


The French have a proverb, “He who excuses ac- 
familiar to those 


The first-one said he could write his name, and the 
He looked at the pen, scru- 





and, as I’ve got to meet a feller at the City Hall at 
noon, I guess I wont write my name, but I'll put 


some of them, such as Nos. 

and others, are designed | 
for carving. The cut repre- 
sents (on a small scale) design 
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| No. 29, a Beautiful Hanging 
sasket. 
We will send for 25 cents 


the following list of New De- 
s, also One Sheet of Im- 
ton Paper, with printed 
tions. By the 
Impression Paper you can 
copy. the Design upon the 
wood in a few moments, with- 
out destroying the original. 

Please read this very attrac- 
tive list. 















: Size. Pieces. 

26. Beautiful Lamp or Table Mat.. if 

27. Match Safe, designed for carving 4x 6. 

28. Corner Bracket, “ 

29. Hanging Basket 

Hand Mirror Frame. 

31. Beautiful Easle..........-- 
Toilet Stand for tooth brush. Ke. 

Picture Frame . e 

. Watch Stand.. . 

35. —— Vine Bracke yr carving 4 

36. Card Receiver, Lily Pattern, ... 

i. Knife Rest........cccccccscccese Ix 

38. Paper Knife, Ivy Pattern ° 

39. Pen Rack. 

40. Stereose opie “View Holder 

41. Bouquet Holder 


















ee Se tet ter to 


42. Rack fora Card Picture. oe 
43. Watch Stand.. 2 
44. an 
45. Fancy, Ornaments, ook 
46. 3 a 
47. om Snow Flake c rysti al 3x oak 
48. 6s Soy’s Head... ee | 
49. bed Girl’s Head.. ook 
50. 4 Boy’s Head BE Fedacsens l 





PERRY MASON & CoO., 


ry 's Companion Office, yi 
41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 
——  - +o -——. 


PLEASE NOTICE. 
The demand for the BRACKET S 











Sopeneagp-en 


























nee every steamer. As soon as they arrive we shal 
fill all orders at once. 


| per dozen, PERRY MASON & CO, 





eS ae .. Berlin Falls, N. H... 
Emory Ruggle oo aa 
Friends...... ‘ . Middleboro’, Mass. . 200 
Ella F. Davis...........Milford, Del.. 10} 
, Ere Phil: delphi: 1, Pa. -- 100) 
SS 4 See Port Penn, Del........ 200 
Richie S. Paine .. South Wellfleet, Mass. 100 
Clinton Higley......... Windham, Ohio....... 25 
$58 95 | 


| interest on the 
cr on deposits for all full calendar months they remain in 


DESIGNS, | Ul 


use of 


AW BLADES has | 
been so great that the supply in this country has | 
We are importing some 
rermany, which are expected | 


We send these Blades, postage paid, for 25 cents 








FOR #88. 1875 
To the Flower and Veselate Garden, 


Beautifully Illustrated and containing a Magnificent 
COLORED PLATE. Will be mailed to any address 
FREE, on rece an of two 3 cent stamps to pay postage. 


Addre CROSMAN _ BRO’s, 
Naa wablished. 1840.) Rochester, N. Y. 

1) BRISTOL VISITING 

CARDS and 10 VARIETIES, 


With your name nez ahs ol pes - them all, sent postpaid 
to any address by RETURN ) , upon receipt of 20 cts, 

Sample sheet of 60 Afferent de none for printing sent with 
each new order. I have 40 different styles of cards, many 
of which are furnished by no one else in the country. The 
common cards which I send tomy agents at 15 ets.a pack, 
I warrant as good as those furnished by some others in 
Boston at 50 cents a pack. [don’t misrepresent anything 
for the sake of obtaining custom. [| purehase my cards 
direct from the importers, and by the 100,000, and have 
who say that for prompiness in filling 
orders, variety and superiority of work and low prices, 
my establishment is far ahead of any other; and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for my ecards prove their state- 
ments true. Sometime seyeral from the same town write 
desiring agencies. January 4th, 1 received a note from an 
agent, stating that he had the pric es of 50 card printers, 
and that mine was the cheapest. ‘First come, first served,” 

we oC ANNON, Boston. 
79, formerly 4263. 5—8t 





FIRST-CLASS WHITE 








Post Office address, Box 2 


$15 00 SHOTGUN. 





A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
VN a genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or on 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine betore paying 
bill. Send stamp for cireular to P. POWELL & SON, 
G 38 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 38—26t 


| For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, ahead & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
_MORSE BROS., Prop’ rs Canton, Mass. 








~ Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 Washington St., Boston. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence dr: a 
first day of each month. Interest is paic 


Bank. 
| The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the 
| express protection of its depositors. 1—13t 
| EMPLOY MENT.— 23.0%" ax 
—~agents, we have 


just what you need, 
any thing in the market. Mr. 
| out yesterday, 


Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
*ersons Writes: “IT struck 
and by working easy four hours, cleared 
| $7." A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
as $5; ; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $7 50. We 
} prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
| on receipt of $650. Send in your orders or give us a call. 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO Co.,, "299 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


| OOK AGENTS 


THOU SAND men and women—hava 
ell 


T 
| nswered our call to that famous new book— 





| ex 
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wees ? and yet we want 

more i. ' copies have been sold, and still 
rows in faver daily, and actually outsells all other 

books three to one! Ministe rs say—“‘God speed ier’ 
00, 000 Readers y “It is splendid!" Thow- 

on sare nd SUTE are irs FREE 


O« The Oo 
oe A rms sent free, 







ting fo: 0 i 
y. 





£2, “i 5 fre 
ge pi ok ets, with 
| Address, Fg D. ‘WORTHIN iT & CU., Hartford, Conn. 


‘7 AGENTS W ANTED FOR THE | 


'LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ tothe young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
ways succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children, Contains 550 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 








| gravings. Price, $325. For alesrin: 4 address 
li. 8. GOODSPEE > & CO., PUBLISHERS 
45—26t 14 Barclay Street, New 





BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMAN A 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts, 

1 Oo They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autuunn Leaves 

Aniinals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 

7 hey can be easily transferred to any article so 

as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 

beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for b0cents, Agents 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO,,71 Pine St., New York. 


BOYS, GIRLS, Everybody ean make $5 a day By 


in spare time. Send 25 cents for ou 
with two 9x12°0i1 Chromos, worth $1. Alldoubly pleaséd, 
JAMES P. STEDMAN & CO., Station C, Boston. 3-7t 


oO Pp RI D the great Silver Plater 

Cleaner and Polisher, 
Has merit. A fortune for agents, Sells like magic. #25000 
year sure, Sample/ree. Send for it. Kendall & Co.Chicago 


Ladies at Home 

And Men who have other business, w ante d as agents 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop PAY. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. 45—26t 
"RPP PPEP PAA No Charges for cece 

TO INVENTORS Patents unless Fox 

Pamphlet free. C. A. SHA 
RPPPAPEPLERA 0 Tremont Sirect ‘Boston: 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 

Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy fer those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable, Sold ys a Druggists. Send for a anac. 


\EFENB ERG COMPA 
56 Reade 








1 | 





| 37—ly 


Strevt, N. ¥. 








For the Companion. 


A RAY OF COMFORT. 
Within the room, so dim and chill, 
The first gray light of morning crept, 
Where, in his crib, the baby slept, 
So fair, so still! 


A gray despair was at my heart. 
I only felt the heavy cross, 
Nor knew his presence, who from loss 
Bids pain depart. 

And watching there, how sad and strange 
Seemed the prim order of the room; 
From light and warmth to cold and gloom, 

How drear the change. 

But presently a sunbeam red, 

From his awakening east set free, 
Through the closed blind shone suddenly 
On the dear head. 


It touched with gold the silken hair, 

It rested softly on the brow 
And on the eyes, 
And lingered there 


so darkened now, 


Th gentlest benediction mild, 
Like clove of peace from God sent forth, 
Then kissed the little silent mouth 

Until it smiled! 

ELIZABETH W. DENISON, 
+o " 
For the Companion, 
ONE VERSE---ONLY. 

The chain of incidents in the following narra- 
tive show that great thoughts, like good actions, 
multiply, that. all may | 
prove heipful to others. 

A pious English teacher—Dr. 
very learned man, 
ligious creed. 


and good experiences 
Valpy—was a} 


After an extended experience in | 


spiritual things, he felt that a single sentence | ¢ 


would express the spiritual desires of his heart, | 
and another sentence the sum of his theology. 
These two sentences, for convenient reference, he 
expressed in verse. 
“In peace let me resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see, 
My sins deserve eternal death, 
But Jesus died for me.” 

Dr. Marsh, another learned Englishman, who 
had instructed by Dr. Valpy, and who 
knew the latter's sincerity, was very much im- 
pressed with this simple prayer and experience. 

He one day repeated the lines to Lord Roden, 
who felt their and asked Dr. Marsh to 
write them out for him. 

Lord Roden so much enjoyed the sentiment 
that he had the lines framed and hung up in his 
study. 

After a time Gen, 
ficers at Waterloo, to visit 
He was a man of the world, and by habit ne- 
glectful of religious things. He read the verse 
on Lord Roden’s walls. It struck him with the 
force of a revelation. His own religious needs 
were clearly presented to him. He returned to 
the verse and read it again and again. 

“Why, General,” said Lord Roden, 
soon know that verse by heart.” 

“T know it now by heart,” replied the General 
with feeling. 

From the time of this visit, 
General became changed. 
a Christian soldier, 

Some three years after, he lay on his death- 
bed, and his friends gathered around him to re- 
ceive his dying messages. The old soldier looked 
upward to heaven, and breathed this prayer: 


been 


force, 


Taylor, one of the heroic of- 


came 


“you will 


He was regarded as 


“In peace let me resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see 

My sins deserve eternal ‘de -ath, 
But Jesus died for me. 

The circumstances of the death of Gen. Taylor, 
and the verse he repeated when dying, were told 
to another officer, the heroes of the Cri- 
mea, On his death-bed he sent for Lord Roden. 
As the latter entered the room, the Crimean of- 
ficer repeated the words of the soldier of Water- 
loo: 


one of 


“In peace let me resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see. 
My sins deserve eternal de ath, 
But Jesus died for me.’ 
“These words,”’ suid he to his noble visitor, 
“have been God’s message of peace to my soul.” 
Val- 
py’s lines generally fariliar among Christians in 
that part of England. Dr. Marsh used frequent- 
ly to repeat them, and among others, 
Maitland, a gentleman of influence and culture. 
On the death of Mr, Maitland, a paper was found 


These interesting circumstances made Dr. 


° | 
but he hada very simple re- 


Lord Roden. | 


the conduct of the | 


j length and three-eighths of 


to Mr. | 
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Jin his bosom. It was withdrawn, 
text of Dr. Valpy was made to preach a new 
sermon. 

Mrs. Worth, 
of this verse,— 

“Tt has turned many to righteousness. I would | 
write it in the form of a star.” 


an English lady of influence, 


It was afterwards printed in the following 


manner: 
In 
Peace 
let me resign 
my bre rina and thy 
vation 
see, My sina deserve 
oternal death, but Jesus 
died for 
me. 
In these incidents we are able to trace the in- 

! fluence of a good thought. 
exert an influence which becomes a multiplying 
| power, even when we cannot so easily follow 
them in their mission. A sincere religious expe- 
| rience repeated to a friend or to an acquaintance, 

is an influence that is seldom, peehaps never lost. 
| - +o — 
| 

HOW “OLD NAN” DIED. 

Many a hard, grim life, shut up from sympa- 
thy, and repelling all human companionship, has 
| been clothed with a single memory of beauty by 
| the pathos of death. One case of this kind is 
| here tenderly told. 


| An old woman died in a lone house on Croghan 
| Street, Monday night. No one knew it until yes- 
| terday, when every thing looked so grim and 
| silent around the house that the door was burst 
} in, and they found herdead. She had lived there 
| for years and years. People knew her, 

one knew her. Some called her “Old Nan,’ * and 
}some thought her a witch. She never left her 
yard, never “spoke to any one, except to snarl and 
| growl, and a lone sailor, drifting about on the 
}ocean, could not have been more distant from 
love and sympathy. 

No one ever called twice on “Old Nan’ for 
|charity. Beggars sometimes knocked at her 
| humbie door, but as soon as they saw her witch- 
llike face, bent form and sing look, they 
| hurried away. If you had : 

| neighbors if ‘the woman had a heart—could feel 
}love, pity or tenderness —they would 
} laughed in derision, And yet she had a he: ut, | 
and it was touched. Death touched it. 

She did not die in her bed. She might have | 
| been ill for three or four days, but she did not 
all for assistance. Perhaps she felt that her 
| time had come, and that no human hand could 
| aid her, and as she felt the we ight of its shadow, 
she was a woman again. There were longings 
| in her heart, new feelings in her soul, and no one 
| can say that she did not weep. 
| She crept off the bed, made her way to an old 
| chest, and from its depths she pulled up an old 
| and tattered Testament. Between its leaves were 
two cards. On one was pinned a lock of hair, 
tied with faded ribbon—a brown, curly lock, sue h 
as you might cut from the head of a youth, In 
|; a qutaint old hand was written on the card the 
| words, “My boy Jamie’s hair.’ On the other 
| card were pinned three or four violets, so old and | 
faded that they looked like paper. 

She sat in a chair, holding the book in her iap, 
and her stiffening fingers held those 
her blind eyes. Thus they found her,—a card in 
either hand, and the holy book lying open in her | 
lap! The men, 
crowded in with the officer saw how it was, and 
some of them wept. 

Old Nan hada heart, after all. She must have 
been a mother once and had a mother’s tender 
feeling. No doubt she was loved and happy 
when she severed that brown curl from its mates 
and wrote on the card, “My boy Jamie’s hair!”’ 

They removed the precious relics very tenderly, 
and when they came to look into the face, they | 
saw that it wore almost a smile, and that the 
hard lines had been rubbed out by the tenderness 
which flowed into her heart as death was laying 
its hand upon her.— Detroit Free Press. 


+Or--- 

A LONG SLEEP. 
A tree-frog may become a treed frog if he goes 
to sleep in a knot-hole and happens to forget 
himself fora few years. A Nevada paper, the 





Virginia Chronicle, tells of one unlucky member | 
of the rane family that narrowly escaped becom- | 


ing a fossil by some such carelessness. 


| A remarkable discovery of a living frog in the 


| heart of a large tree was made in the city yester- | 


; day. Three or four days ago a section of a syca- 
| more tree, four feet in diameter and three feet 
wide, which was intended for a butcher’s block, 
| was received by Frederick Dickman, whose shop 
and grocery is on the corner of F and Washing- 
| ton Streets. 

It lay at the depot a day or two, and was then 
removed to his premises. Yesterday it was 
placed upon its side and cut into two equal sec- 
tions with a cross-cut saw, thus making two 
blocks of the same size. 

In the centre of the tree an irregular fissure 

| was discovered, which measured six inehes in 
an inch in width, 
; Which fissure extended into each block. One 
of the blocks was placed upon its end, the newly- 
cut surface being uppermost. 

Dickman, happening to look into the narrow 
erack, noticed the grim and slimy surface of 
what he supposed was a snake. Having pro- 
cured a small stick, he thrust it into the orifice, 
when a green frog jumped out and fell apparent- 
ly lifeless upon the surface of the block. 

In a few minutes it 
The pulsations of the blood conld be plainly seen 
on the under surface of the throat, and it soon 


and the old! revived. 


said 


But all good thoughts | 


yet no | 


asked any of the | 


have | 


sards up to | 


women and children who had | 


commenced to breathe. | 


Dickman placed it in a glass jar half | 


“A messenger arrived. Mrs. — was dan- 


filled with water, when it immediately climbed | gerously ill, and supposed to be dying in a con- 


| up the slippery surface and stuck to the side of | vulsive fit. 


the glass, where it could be plainly observed. 

Its back is a bright green, and the under por- | 
tion of the body isa pale biue, like the colorless | 
appearance of vegetables which have grown ina 
dark cellar. It is about three inches inf length, 

and is evidently a tree-frog (rana hyla). 
still alive, and seems in a healthy condition. 

Dickman informed us that it croaked, or sang, 
rather, at intervals last night. 
a curiosity in such matters, can see the frog at 
his establishment, as he intends preserving it 
with great care. 


THE HONEST FARMER. 


The farmer who, in days of old, 

From house to house his produce sold; 
Well-ripened fruit and sheaves of gold; 

| Seemed to us children of the town, 

A trifle coarse and wondrous brown, 
We wondered how his ample hand 
Became so horny and so tanned, 

And deemed his heavy shoes would ill 
Betit the light-heeled dancer’s skill; 

But they who ‘neath his roof should try 
The test of hospitality, 

His honesty without a flaw, 

His love of liberty and law, 

Would find, howe’er concealed from view, 
The roughened diamond pure and true. 


+4>> 
+o 


“NO, FATHER!” 
Sad indeed is the fortune of the child whose 
own father sets him an example of intemperance. 





is one of a thousand, and deserves a place in th 
| front rank of heroes. A writer in the Religious 
Telescope (Dayton, Ohio,) relates this incident: 


I was out on tiresome business that day, and 
noon overtook me far from home. I entered a 
| nice-looking restaurant, thinking to rest and 
lunch. A father and son entered soon after. 
| They were evidently from the country, and the | 
| boy could not have been more than ten or twelve 
years old. 
| “What'll you have, John?” asked the father. 
“I'll take some of those, sir,’’ pointing to some 
beautiful cakes temptingly display ed. 
“Well, and what else?” as he bought and paid 
for them. 
} “Nothing else. 





These will do, sir.’’ 

“But what will you have to drink? Some hard | 
cider‘ 

“No, sir,’ said the little fellow, “Ill take a 
drink of water,” and proceeded to help himself. 

“op? said the father to the man behind the 
counter, “give us two glasses of hard cider; 
drink it, I know, for he always did like ’ cider 
mighty well.’ 

“No, father, I don’t want it,” said the little 
boy, ev idently annoyed, as he turned round after 
j drinking his glass of water. 

“I'd like to know why, now,” said the man, in 
| an irritated tone and rough manner. , that made 
| me think he had drank something stronger than 
| cider himself that day. 

The poor boy colored to his hair, and answered 
| confusedly, _ 
| *. “T promise cd mother I wouldn’t drink any more 

cider. 

“Nonsense, boy!” said the father, sneeringly; 

“vour mother isn’t here; she’ll never know it; 

| drink away.” 

| I never saw a more expressive look than that 
boy cast upon his father, as he turned quickly 
and hurried out of the door. It said as plainly as 
| words could have done, “No, even you can not 
tempt me to break my promise to my mother, 
and it’s a shame for you to try.” 

I went out and looked after him as he went 
| bravely down the street, and began placing pack- 
| ages into the wagon preparatory to their depar- 
}ture, I passed him, for I wanted to speak to 

him, and ‘to look into his eyes again; but I saw 
| tears in them, so I went on without a word. I 
| shall know that boy if lever meet him again. I 
have placed him among my heroes. May God 
| take especial care of him, and make him a noble 


| and upright man. 
aE oo een” 


BARBAROUS TREATMENT OF A 
DEBTOR. 

It is wrong not to pay one’s 
misfortune may make payment impossible. In| 


such cases cruelty in the name of law sets no-| 


thing right. It is only revenge. In most of our 
States, however, it is not possible to-day to im- 
prison a4 man for any length of time for debt. 


United States: “Some years since 


this city for debt. 
esting. 


ry to my usual rule, to seek his acquaintance. 


Any one having | 





The boy who can resist such an influence to evil | 
e | Tious 


| 


| 


As soon as Brown receiv ed this in- 
formation he darted to the door with the great- 
est rapidity. The inner door was opened, and 
the jailer, who ‘had just let some one in, was 
closing it as Brown passed violently through it. 


| The jailer knocked him down with a massive 
It is | 


iron key which he held in his hand; and Brown 
was carried back lifeless, and covered with blood, 
to his cell. Mrs. Brown died, and her husband 
was denied even the sad privilege of closing her 
eyes. 

“He lingered for some time, till at last he 
called me one day, and gazing on me, while a 
faint smile played upon his lips, he said, ‘he be- 
lieved that death was more kind than his credi- 
tors.’ After a few convulsive struggles, he ex- 
pired.” 

Debt is a calamity and sometimes sin, but the 
above shows that credit is sometimes a brutal 
master. 


om —_4@e——__—_—— 


BETRAYED BY HIS SPELLING. 

A scamp generally makes his mistakes in the 
wrong place, and a fool makes the same ones 
every time. Adventurers in cheating may coun- 
terfeit a general identity with somebody else, and 
play a part so far as they know, but beyond 
that they are sure to'betray themselves. Igno- 
rance can never be disguised under trial. This 
| was proved repeatedly in the case of the noto- 
“Tichborne” claimant. Other curious il- 
| lustrations are given below: 


In one of the New York courts a party was re- 
cently on trial charged with sending scurrilous 
postal cards through the mail. The prosecution 
offered in evidence a letter written by the de- 
fendant, in which certain words were misspelled. 
He did so with the view of showing that the 
same words are misspelled in the same way in 
| the postal cards in question, and then arguing 
| to the jury that the identity in spelling is addi- 
| tional proof that the defendant wrote the cards, 
In his support of his right to offer he quoted this 
curious case: 

“A tailor in Ayr, Scotland, by the name of 
Alexander, learning that 2 man of the same name 
had died, leaving considerable property without 
; any apparent heirs, obtained access to the house 
| occupied by Mr. Alexander during his life, and 
found there a collection of letters about his fam- 


le 


; he’ll | 


| there 





y. 

“These he carried off, and with their aid fab- 
ricated a mass of similar productions, which, as 
was claimed, clearly proved his connection with 
the family of the deceased. 

“When the tailor’s suit to gain possession of 
the property came on for trial, it appeared that 
were a number of words in the letters 
which were produced by the suitor, and which 
purported to be from different individuals, mis- 
spelled in the same way. 

“Upon examination it appeared that the let- 
ters were all written by the same hand, and the 
case attracted the attention of the inner house. 
The tailor was therefore brought to the clerk’s 
table, where he was made to write a dictation of 
the Lord Justice Clerk, and in doing so he mis- 
spelled all the words that were misspelled in the 
fabricated letters, and in precisely the same 
way. 

“He then confessed that the letters in question 
were fabricated, and that he had written them 
on old paper found in the garret of Mr. Alexan- 
der’s house.” 

The court, without regard to the case cited, ad- 
mitted the evidence. 

————__ +o -—__ —_——_ 
MADE CRAZY BY A WEED. 

Every rule has its exceptions, but none seem 
stranger to us than the exceptions to the laws of 
instinct in wild animals. Nature teaches them 


to avoid poisonous plants in feeding, but the. 


following shows that the teaching is not always 


| infallible: 


just dues, but | 


The following uarrative is found among the | 
| notes to a volume of poetry published in the | 
,& young man | 
by the name of Brown was cast into the prison of | 
His manners were very inter- 
His tine dark eyes beamed so much in- | 
| telligence, his lively countenance expressed so | 
much ingeniousness, that I was induced, contra-| fect of the poisons, 
| their inability to procure water 


In some districts in California there is a plant 
called the “rattleweed,”’ according to the San 
Francisco Chronicle producing the most de- 
| structive effect upon the mental and physical 
health of horned cattle. The rattleweed grows 
to the height of about cighteen inches, and has 
a leaf similar to that of the lupine. It has an 
{immense number of pods, which are of a light 
| brown character when ripe, and of a three-sided 
form, like the Brazil nut. 

The effect of this weed when eaten by animals 
is to produce insanity, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, it appears to derange and befog their in- 
stincts, and judging from their actions, fills 
them with delusions. When thus affected many 
of them die; but whether death is the direct ef- 
or whether it results from 
and food, is as 


“Companions in misery soon became attached | yet unknown. 


to each other. Brown was informed that one of | 
his creditors would not consent to his discharge; 
that he had abused him very much (as is usual | 
in such cases), and made a solemn oath to keep | 
him in jail ‘till he rotted!’ 


Sveral hundred horses have lately died from 
| the effects of this weed in the southern part of 
Monterey County, and a correspondent of the 
Chronicle, who 1 lately lost fifty horses on one 
ranche from the same cause, describes the symp- 


*“[ watched Brown’s countenance when he re- | toms that were observed in the ill-fated animals 
ceived this information; and whether it was fan- | previous to their disease. 


cy or not, I cannot say, but I thought I saw the | 
cheering spirit of hope in that moment desert 
him forever. 

“Nothing gave Brown pkasure but the daily 
visit of his amiable wife. By the help of a kind | 
relation she was able to give him sometimes 
soup, wine and fruit; and every day, clear or 


They became, he says, crazy, forsook the land, 
and wandered one by one over the plain, paying 
no attention to their mates, or anything else. 
They were too muddled in their brains to see 
for water, and most of them died of thirst. 

Although they were wild and had never been 
handled, any person could walk up to them on 


stormy, she visited the prison to cheer the droop- | the plain and hit them with his hand, when 
ing spirits of her husband. She seemed an an-| 


gel, administering consolation. 

“One day passed the hour of one o'clock, and | 
she came not; Brown was uneasy. Two, three 
and four passed, and she did not appear; Brown 
was distracted. 


| 


they would jump, perhaps straight up in the air, 
perhaps some other way, and get off as though 
they were trying to leap a fence every step. 
They seemed to retain their sight, yet would not 
turn aside for any thing. The poor demented 


i beasts would walk deliberately over a precipice. 
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For the Companion. 
ONLY LITTLE DOT. 


The touching incident that gave rise to the fol- 
lowing lines occurred in one of our large cities. 
Crouched upon the curbstone in a blinding snow- 
storm was a little match-girl, apparently not more 
than six years old. Attracted by her sobs, an old 
gentleman approached her and kindly asked, “Who 
are you, my little girl, that you are here in this 
storm?” Raising her large, brown eyes, brimming 
with tears, she sobbed, “‘O, I’m only little Dot!” 





Crouching on the icy pavement, 
Sobbing, shivering with the cold, 
Garments scant around her clinging, 
All her matches still unsold; 
Visions of a cheerless garret, 
Cruel blows, not soon forgot, 
Wake, through choking sobs, the murmur, 
“O, I'm only little Dot!’ 


Deeper than the icy crystals, 
Though their keenness make her start, 
Is the hungry, aching longing 
In the little mateh-girl’s heart. 
No kind voice to cheer and comfort; 
Ah! by fortune quite forgot, 
Who can wonder at the murmur, 
“O, I’m only little Dot!” 


Far above all clouds and snow-storms, 
Where the streets have pearly gates 
In that home a sainted mother 
For the little match-girl waits. 
By the throng of waiting angels, 
Little one, you’re ne’er forgot. 
In the home of many mansions, 
There is room for little Dot. 
OLIVE S. Brown. 
~~ A 
For the Companion. 


FORGETFUL JIMMY. 


“Where’s my boot?” 

This was Jimmy roaring over the banister, his 
face unwashed, his hair unbrushed, and his toi- 
let half made. 

Nora was ringing the breakfast bell, and paused 
to whisper hoarsely at the stair where dishev- 
elled Jimmy was peering down, “It’s arl burned 
to crisps intirely, and I jest flung it in the ash- 
barr’].”’ 

Jimmy had broken through some thin ice the 
previous afternoon, forgetting he had been for- 
bidden to go near it, and had wet his boot quite 
through. Then he had laid it to dry on the stove 
in the sewing-room, forgetting to remove it. 

So now he was bootless. 

He thrust his little plaid-stockinged legs dis- 
consolately into his Knickerbockers, pulled out 
his tangled curls with his fingers, forgetting 
where he had put his comb, washed his face, for- 
getting to wash his hands, and stole down in an 
unhappy mood to breakfast. 

The breakfast-room resounded with the music 
of glad young voices. The sun shone cheerily 
on the tall silver urn and the row of bright little 
mugs up and down the table, and the bright lit- 
tle faces behind them. Papa was helping to 
scrambled egg—Jimmy’s favorite breakfast dish. 
Norah was bringing in a relay of buckwheats, 
which caused Jimmy’s eyes to sparkle. 

“Good-morning, my son,” said mamma, rather 
Sravely, from behind the coffee-urn. 

“Good- “morning, Jimmy!” cried out gayly to- 
gether all the little ones from behind the mugs, 
their faces dimpling with fun as they saw untidy 
Jimmy sit down with disordered hair, and dis- 
Play five very grimy fingers, while he hastily un- 
tolled his napkin. 


“Late again, Jimmy,” said papa, reproachfully. 





“I am very sorry, papa, but I couldn't find 
my” 

A suppressed giggle ran round the table as 
Jimmy began with the old story. 

“And I’m sorry,” interrupted papa, “but I re- 
ally cannot allow you to remain at the table in 
such an*untidy condition. Go back to your 
room and prepare yourself properly.” 

“Please, papa, let me wait for some buck- 
wheats.” 

“No, my son.” 

“T will save oo some of mine,’’ whispered pity- 
ing little Susie to Jimmy, as he passed her 
chair. _ 

When Jimmy came down again, the breakfast- 
room was deserted. There was no trace of 
scrambled egg, and all the buckwheats were gone 





except twe small cold ones on Susie’s plate. 





| 


| 


He had to stay at home from school that day 
because of his burnt boot. 
tions as he made to give up forgetting, while he 
gazed with tearful eyes out of the window at the 
little fellows sliding and shouting on their way 
to school. 

“Aren’t you going to help build the snow-man 
to-day ?’’ cried one little fellow up to the sorrow- 
ful face flattened against the window-panc. 

Jimmy shook his head ruefully. He had, 
dreamed for a week about helping to build this 
snow-man. He had promised the boys to make 
a.“stuunin’’’ nose for him. 

“Get out, Fido! Take that!” { 

Fido was begging for his morning's frolic. 
Jimmy, quite out of temper with his troubles, 
hurled his new seal-skin cap at Fido, and cap 
; and dog flew out of the room together. 

After the last boy had disappeared round the 
corner, Jimmy moped awhile, and then got out 
|his journal to pass away the time. With much 
spattering of ink, he wrote,— 


Such solemn resolu- 


Febury foreth. _| 

Mene two trie knot two fergitt two bi wun ball of | 
stryng two tye roun mi fingers soze knot two Wissh i | 
Woz gru up soze knot two have thee Trubble two | 
lurnn not 2. | 


He painted a bright border round this entry, | 
left his paints soaking in the water, and wiped 
his brushes on his jacket, forgetting he had been 
punished two or three times for doing that very 
thing. 

Soon he opened the window to get an icicle, 
kept it open a little longer to snowball the butch- 
er’s boy, and finally bethought him to run away 
for his best jacket, to search for crumbs to throw 
to the chickadees. He forgot to shut the win- 
dow, and mamma’s ivy was consequently badly | 
frost-bitten. 

“Jimmy,” called papa, “I’ve brought home 
your new boots. The sleigh is at the door. If 
you want a ride, get ready quickly and come 
down.” 

Jimmy was wild with delight. He lost no time 
in pulling on his boots, and his coat, and his 
mittens, but where was his cap? He looked 
everywhere for it. He opened everybody’s bu- 
reau drawers, he crawled under everybody’s 
bed, he searched in everybody’s closet. No cap. 
He forgot he had tossed it at Fido. 

“Have you seen my cap?’ he entreated of No- 
rah, against whom he wildly stumbled in a nar- 
row entry. 

“Yes,” grinned Norah, pulling from her pocket 
a strange, mauled-looking mass of fur. “Fido 
was wobbling it about”’ 

Jimmy, not waiting to hear more, clapped it 
on his head and ran. He scrambled into the 
sleigh, and was tucking the robe about him, 
when his father called oat, “What has happened 
to your cap?’’ 

“J forgot it, sir, and Fido chewed it, sir.”’ 

Jimmy was quickly transferred t the side- 
walk, and the sleigh drove on without him. 
Poor Jimmy! Let us hope he learned not to 
forget. Este GorHAM. 








LITTLE WINKY. 





Mary was about four years old, and the young- 
est of a large family of brothers and sisters. She | 
often teased her mother to allow her to sit up 
after supper as long as the others. She did not | 
think it was right that she should be put to bed 
so early, and one evening she was granted per- | 
mission to remain up as long as she liked. But | 
she soon grew weary of looking at her books and 
pictures, and was fast nodding off to the land of 
dreams. When roused by her mother, she ex-| 
claimed, “O mamma, I’m not one bit sleepy, only } 
my eyes are so winky!’’ But in less than three 
minutes she was fast asleep. 


~2> 





LITTLE ALICE was crying bitterly, and on be- 
ing questioned, confessed to having received a| 
slap from one of her playfellows. “You should 


have returned it,” unwisely said the housekeeper. | 





“O, I returned it before,’’ said the little girl. | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


CENTRAL PUZZLE. 
1. A verb. 
2. From Scott’s Lady of the I 
3. A city of France. 
4. A river of Austria. 
5. A river of Europe. 
6. A number used in games. 
7. A Mount of Hawaii. 
8. A science. 
. A Mount of Hawaii. 
10. To question. 
These are all words of three letters, and the cen- 
trals form a tropical animal. LITTLE ONE. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


Lake. 


Hip, hop! hip, hop! 
What a fuss, trying to pop! 
Swelling and swe lling, more and more, 
Twice as big as it was before. 
M. F. Burts. 
3. 


WORD SQUARE. 
4. To choose. 


5. Reposes. 
FRED B. VERMILION, 


1. Used to write on. 
2. Old womanish. 
3. Languishes. 


=18) 


4. 
REBUS. 








HavutTBoy,. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


Had the —— —— to go to college, he would 
have turned out differently. 
is more easily made by —— —— than by 











It was 
Her 
steam. 
— — of wicked boys use 
— —— — than the rest at dinner to for 
their laughter at breakfast. B. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


to give the boy such a —— 
was that —— ship would go by 














The day was hot, and sultry too; 
My fevered head nigh burst ; 
I oft did charge, with much ado, 
The blame upon my Jirst. 
The evening breeze began, forsooth, 
‘0 cool my heated brow ; 
Behind the hills, my jirst, in truth, 
Was quite my second, now. 
My artist brother gazed awhile 
With an enraptured soul; 
With pencil then, in boldest style, 
He sketched my glorious whole. 


7. 
WHEEL RIDDLE—( Something new.) 
’ 


L. Goss. 








3 


The letters around the rim (substituted for the 
| figures) form a word denoting a kind of wheel. The 
letters around the hub name another sort of wheel. 

SPOKES 1—1. force. 
$-9...:A constellation. 


S58... part of the day. 

4—4....A criticism. 

5—5....To look for. 

6—6....A fish. 

7—7....A musical instrument. 
8—8....Implies change. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Waking—a king. Flying—lyin 
> Can-did. , “ wi 
3. “Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” 

4. Skirt, mitten, glove, vest, stocking, hat, cap, 
gown, hood, boot, jacket, pants, dress, sack, apron, 
cape, gaiter, shoe, hose, slipper, sock, bustle, coat, 
drawers, bonnet, shawl, wrapper, mantle, frock, 
roundabout. 

. Ear-ring. 

6. “A sleeping fox catches no poultry,” 


“1 


CAUTION TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Owing to the increasing cost of vanilla beans used in the 
manufacture of Extract Vanilla, spurious compounds are 
being thrown upon the market, purporting to be pure 
vanilla, but prepared principally from Tongna beans, 
This nauseating substitute costs the manufacturer less 
than one-twentieth part as much as the genuine vanilla 
bean. It can readily be detected by its odor. It is used 


principally by tobacconists for perfuming snuff and cigars, 
and was never intended to be used asa flavoring for the 
various compounds prepared for the human stomach. 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla is prepared from selected 
vanilla beans, and is warranted entirely free from Tone 
qua or other deleterious substances, 9 
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Ww It cri? ; cants. This 


£2 is one of the 
largest and most 
complete Catalo- 
gues published, It 
is printed on beauti- 
fally tinted paper, con- 
tains 216 pages, two eles 
gant colored plates, over 
300 fine engravings, and 
gives full descriptions, prices, 
and directions for planting about 
1200 varieties of aren 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable 
to Farmer, Gardener and Florist. 
‘Address, D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich, 


_ Say you sa you saw this int the Pouth'’s Companion, 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 19 PER CENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and School Districts to build 
School-houses in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, in sums 
of $100 and upwards, pay 10 per cent, interest, well select- 
ed, security absolute, and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 
yer cent, amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds for sale 


yy 
CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 
72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


E Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 6—ly 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by mail 


postpaid. 
Five Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
For 10c additional we send “MAG NIFICENT PREMIUM 
Rose.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent foe to all 
whoapply. THE DINGEE & Sor ARD co., 
ROSE GROW 
West Grove, a Co., Pa. 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 


Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
*urposes, 


12,500 in 


Send stamp for ILLVsTRATED Cate 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
CARD PRESSES, &5. 2—ly 


QHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER— 

By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 
Trinle Speeches, etc., may be acquired in a ‘few hours. 
Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Bei ing a collection of Comic 
Speeches A Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Buttons 
bursting Wi itticisms, Ridic ulous Drolleries, F unny Stories, 
ete., etc., translated nto the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the “public atlarge. Price 15 cents 

yen — uism Made Easy, and the Second. 
Sight Mystery, as practiscd by Robert Heller and 
celers, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price 15 eents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMP NY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. i 


\ PRINTING OFFICE ~— 
Complete for $5 00. 


A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, ete., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
stamp for Cosalogue of Types and 
’resses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type ah ogy 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, Mass. 4—15t 
M AMMOTH CORN-—12 feet high, 156 bushels per 
acre; ~— iy kage by mail 20 ce nts, 3 for 50 cents; 
seed for 500 hill Yard long beans, 25 cents per pack- 
age. Crosby's early sweet corn (excellent) 10 cents per 
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use. 










package. Early Vermont potatoes, seven days earlier 

than Early Rose; more productive; quality unercelled. 

Seed gy hills, 60 cents, —— $2 50 per bushel; $6 
r bbl. Address FRANK FINCH’s 


EXPERIMENTAL 


“arm, Clyde, 
ter at home. Terms Free. on 
$5 to $20 GEO. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 20 
The Best 
Printing Presses. Male? 
S65 for Cards, La- | iS1 Size for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c | & culars, Ete, 
Business Men do their own Pri nting and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
OR ist amsement and money making. Send stamp 
for ¢: reular, LELDEY 2 etc., to the Manufacturers, 


EY & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





XCELSIO 


FOuATRIDESS 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, 








Satin and all colors of 
iad Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
LLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


































































































, jumped out of her cutter. 


| sleigh off the track, relieving from his perilous situ- 


| dlings, and his horses probably killed. 


| 
The Surscrivrion Price of the COMPANION is | 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptic 
the vear. 
THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a re red letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired fo register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The — against your name on the margin of your paper 

ws to what time your subscription is paid. 

RI SEW ALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. | 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Alw: ays gis > the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

hooks unk $8 this is done | 

courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until ar ges are paid, and 

their papers are ordered to be dis continues lL. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, ton, 


ms can commence at any time during 


PERRY 
Mass. 
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COASTING 

The Boston 
coasting on the Common this s« 
some yer the 
and hard 
the scene has beet 


ON THE 
hada perfect carnival of 
won. It 
the 
for so long a pe riod: 


COMMON, | 
boys have 
has been 
malls has re- 


irs since surface of 


mained smooth and 


n one of gayety and excitement for 
many weeks, 
The long reach of the wide path which extends 
from the upper Park Street, 


Common to West Street, has been the 


corner of across the 


centre of at- 
traction. 

Here the boys of all size 
habit of 
pleasant day and evening, with a bewildering variety 
little 
enough to hold a single occupant, others long 
with 


have been 


4, ages, classes, 


in the gathering by the hundred on every 


of sleds, some old-fashioned ones, only large 
and 
and provided 
with bells, lanterns and flags, with space enough for 


“double-runnera,”’ cushioned, 


a dozen coasters; some plain, wooden affairs, with- 


out ormunent, and others painted and gilded, and 
luxuriously fashioned, 
The rapid procession of sleds passed at what seem- 
glitt: 
the 


been lined with crowds of spectators 


ed a dangerous speed down the ring, curved 


sweep of the mall. Both sides of course have 


men, women, 
girls and boys, sleds as 


who eagerly watch the long 


they go whizzing down, and in atwinkling are al 
most out of sight. 

has this coasting 
the Common become that the City Fathers have tak- 
as little 


both to the coasters, spectators and passers-by. 


So much of an “institution” on 


en steps to make it dangerous as possible, 


Ropes have been extended on either side of the 
course, to keep the crowds who gather to watch the 
fun from eneroaching upon it, and thus putting 
At points 
emporary wood- 
en bridges were erected over it, so that those 
to ht without 
sport, or running the risk of being 
the sleds, 

There has been some danger in the sport, and ac- 


themselves and the coasters in jeopardy. 
where other paths cross the course, t 
going 
interrupting the 
knocked over by 


and fro mic 


Cross 


but we ean 
arty pleas 


cidents have happened upon the course ; 
fully sympathize with the boys in the hk 
ure they have received from it. 
* 
CUIN 
Social intercourse is regulated in China by the tri 
bunal of rites. A recent traveller says: 


_ESE POLITENESS. 


In case you wish to pay a visit to a mandarin, the | 


proper thing to do is to send in your card, on a small 
viece of red paper, on which is your name, followed 
= a polite sentence, as this: “The tender and sincere 
nd of your lordship, and the perpetual friend of 
your doctrine, thus presents himself to pay his re- 
spects and to bow before you to the earth.” 

If the mandarin is willing to receive you, he asks 
you to pass before him. You are expec ted to make 
the humble reply, “I dare not ;” and, after an infinity 
of gestures, Which are all arranged, ahd obligatory 
phrases, the master of the house bows to a chair, and 
slightly dusts it with the corner of his robe, upon 
which you are at length seated. 

The difficulties are much increased when ten or ¢ 
dozen mandarins call upon an Englishman at once, 
and, according to custom, tea is otfered, beg inning 
at the one of the highest rank. He pretends to offer 
to the next, then to the third, and so on to the last. 


All having politely refused, he permits himself to | 


drink it. The second, in his turn, 
cup to the others, 
all have gone 


has to offer his 
and thus the faree proceeds until 
through the wearisome task 
> 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

The Detroit Free Press relates this incident: 

Thursday afternoon, as Miss Mattie Briley, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. William Briley, of Battle Creek, was out 


riding on the Marshall road with a lady friend, she | 


met a farmer coming into town with a load of wood, 
and who had got stuek on the Michigan Central Rail- | 
road crossing in front of the Roberts farm. The 
farmer was in a critical situation, as the day express 
from the east was then due, and the rumbling of the 
train was already heard in the distance, 


for her young: 


| under the last one, among the 


| strength of 


| legs, one 


THE 


He urged his horses to the utmost, but they failed 
to even start the load. Every minute was growing 
more perilous. Miss Briley, seeing thag something 
must be done, gave the reins to her friend and 


She was wearing*a red cloak over her shoulders, 
and taking that in her hands she hurried to the rail- 
road track and waved it in front of the locomotive 
as it came thundering along. The whistle sounded 
down breaks, and the engineer reversed his engine. 
The train came toa standstill, and the passengers 
aml railroad men came pouring out to see what the 
matter was. 

They all lent a helping hand, and pushed the 
ation the excited and frightened farmer, who ex- 
pected to see his sleigh and wood made into kin- 


~ * - 
MOTHERLY. 


The following touching little story is prettily told 


in one of ourexchanges of the affection of a mouse 


One time Bub was moving a pile of old rails, and 
soft, dry grass, there 
and in it a mother-mouse and 
six pink babies. They were nestling close around 
her warm, furry body, and eating their little wee 
dinner of warm milk. What were they to do? The 
whole roof was torn off from their house, and they 
were left with the hot summer sun twinkling in their 
tender eyes, and beaming right down upon them! 
They were so young ¢ and he Ipless that not one of them 
could walk two steps. 

Bub hurried to place the rail again, and leave them 
as comfortable as he found them. But the mother- 
mouse, not knowing whether he was a friend or foe, 
in a fine, squeaking voice, that could hardly be un- 
derstood by big, gross ears, seemed to say,— 

“O my be autiful darlings, I will not leave you nor 
forsake you! Let us flee for our lives! Take hold 
of your mother, dears, and she will save you. 

The six little baby mice understood well enough 
| What she said, and they hurried and opened their 
mouths, and took hold just as if they were nursing, 
and then the wise mother-mouse started on a soft 
run in the direction of a pile of stumps that lay near 
| the fence. 

Bub stood and watched her, and he said it touched 
his heart in the tenderest place to see in the lowest 
of God's creatures, the devotion, and beauty, and 
2a mother’s love. 

While she was running as fast as she could with 
her precious burden dangling about her feet and 
of the little ones loosened its hold and 


was a cosey little bed, 





fell off. 

Only for an instant did the mother-mouse pause 
and look at it, as much as to say,— 

“How unfortunate! 1 can hardly manage so many 
babies, but you, poor Plushy, must not be left be- 
hind! you, the weakest, and dearest, and sweetest 
baby of all!” And saying this, she turned and took 
it up tenderly in her mouth, and, with her head up 
a good deal higher, she trotted on her way, and 
reached the pile of stumps in safety. 


———— 
t.” 


A CANINE “ARTFUL DODGE 


The readers of Dickens will remember the “Art- 
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EVeky spool of the Eureka Machine Twist is warranted | 
Com. | 


full size, and best quality. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you have pain across 
the loins, Com. 


VEGETINE purifies the blood, renovates and invigorates 
the whole system. Its medical properties are Alterative, 
Tonic, Solvent and Diuretic. Com. 


Spool Silk and 
may be used for hand or 
They have no rival for superiority, elas- 


A GRAND Sete in the “ Corticelli” 
Buttonhole Twist is that they 
machine sewing. 


ticity, uniformity of thickness, closeness of fibre, strength, | 


and will not ravel. Com. 

Colds and Coughs. 
are sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. 
at once “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”’ 


or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight. Com. 





Clean, sound, white 
seg 8s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 

lit. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 

ST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 

Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box M41, 


Northampton, Mass. 2—1f 
MONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
ulars FREE. 8.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
FREE : SAMPLE to Agents. 
NEEDLE- oes with 
44—ly owe 


I EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. 
teeth. 


LapiEs’ 
Chromos. 


amp | 
GLUCK, New Bedford, 


Mass. 
R. —- Balsam of Wild Cherry 
cures Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Ke. Try it. ‘lhe 

genuine has the signature of “I. BuTTs” on the wrapper. 

50 cents and $1 a bottle. 9—lt 


mlypRY THE OLDEST Card House in America! 
3ristol Cards, Assorted Tints, neatly printed, 
for 25 cents; ‘ Snowflake or Marble C ards, a 
Seroll C ‘ards, 25 cents. JOHN L. FRENCH, 
6—4t 391 Main Street, Broc loom, Mass. 
5 


FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FU LLE R, 
Brockton, Mass. 
roiver Soa GLYCERINE. 


ILET SOAP. Sold everywher 
LVER-PLATED WARE 
J CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. 40—t 


MAsic MIRTH AND MYSTERY; or, En- 
tertainments for winter evenings, containing Cha- 
rades, Games, Puzzles, Experiments, Stories, Shadows, 
etc., ete., illustrated. Mailed to any address, on receipt of 
a three-cent stamp, by Harpy Hours Company, No.1 
48 


50 | 
sent 
50 


— best and cheapest 


Chambers Street, New York. 


PoNwD’s 1 EXTRACT is acknowledged by the high- 
st medical authorities, holds thé character 
of **The People’s Reme dy, ” has been recom- 
mende nd i in the standard med publications | 

f s daily prescribed by leading | 
“Allopathic, Home opathie , Bo- 
tanic and E clect 9—It 


UTHFUL BEAUTY. 
A clear skin anda bright complexion he 1s A charm for 
all. How to obtain it and how to keep it is 


knowing, and one long wished for by the fair sex. A de- 


lis ghtful toilet pre paration known as George W. Laird’s | 





ful Dodger” 
his pilfering. 


whom old Fagin used to employ to do 

We are always sorry to hear anything | 
igainst the dog, generally so noble and generous; | 
but if ever there was a four-legged “artful dodger,” 
this dog was he: 


An ancient widow was walking the other day in 
the Avenue de Maine, Paris, with her dog, which 
disappeared in the Rue de la Gaite, and shortly re- 
turned, carrying a piece of bacon, which it buried in 
some soft earth. 

“Your dog is clever,” said a passer-by. 

“Poor thing,” said the widow, “she has young 
ones, and this develops her instincts.’ 

So saying, the widow uncovered the 
placed it in a capacious pocket. 
reappeared with a pair of socks. 

This seeming to be asign of over-anxiety for her 
young, the passer-by pointed the widow out to the 
police, who found in her pockets a cake, a pair of 
small boots, a knife, the piece of bacon, a sausage, a 
book, and some other matters. The poor dog was 
sent to be slaughtered, and the widow taken to the 
police station. 


bacon, and 
Presently the dog 


ad 
A PRINCE AT SCHOOL, 


Prince Frederick William, eldest son of the Crown 
rince of Germany, has been placed in the second 
class of a gymnase at Cassel. The Crown Prince and 
Princess went themselves to announce the entrance 
of their son to the teacher of his class, Dr. Haussner. 
This was done in the most simple and easy manner 
possible , no ceremony being observed, at the request 
of the prince’s parents, who likewise desired to have 
him addressed with “You,” as the other boys, the 
title “highness” being dropped, of course. he 
Crown Prince exhorted his son to do all in his power 
to give satisfaction to his teachers, and acquire all 


the knowledge he could, 


Pr 


-— + 
SCENTED GLOVES. 
It may surprise ladies who. use choice perfumes 
for handkerchiefs, to know that scented gloves had 
favor with Queen Elizabeth. 


History tells us that Edward de Vere, Marquis of 
Oxford, who had travelled through Europe and re- 
sided some time in Italy, brought home to bis royal 
mistress, Queen Elizabeth, a pair of perfumed gloves, 
ornamented with four rosettes of colored silk. The 
gloves were the delight and envy of the court, and 
the Queen herself was so gratified that she had a 
portrait taken in which she appeared with both hands 

gloved. The perfume with which these gloves were 
| scented was long known in the Englsil court as the 
| “Marquis of Oxford perfume.” 


. - 


“GENIvs will work its way through,” 


as the poet 
remarked when he s 
cor 


saw ahole in the elbow of his 


| 

| WHenaman dies ve ople generally inquire what 
| property he has left behind him. The angels will 
ask, What good deeds has he sent before him? 


AN IRIsH ABSENTRE.—One of these gentlemen is 
said to have sent this comforting message to his 
steward: “Tell the tenants that no threats to shoot 
you will terrify me.’ 


HERE is a specimen of the way in which the fast 
newsboys in New York cry their “hextras:” 

| Extraheraldmarmarrivalofthebalticdeclineincotton 
creattightinaustriarevolution inirelandanawfulearth 

| quakeinitalyseventythousandandoneliveslostonlytwo 

| contsbuytheextramarm, 


*Bloom of Youth,” will most effectually produce the 
above result. Warranted to be entirely free from any 
material detrimental or injurious to health. Sold at ail | 
druggists. 75 cents per bottle. 9—It 


(your choice from 100 sorts), b L OR EXPRESS. 
Ss MY ILLUST ATED CATALOGUE, 


auntie cultureof Plants & Seeds, 
to customers free; others. 10c. Address 
WH. - BOWDI ITCH, 645 Warren Bt, Boston, Mass. 


SEND 15 CENTS 


To us and receive 20 Pages of new copyright Music 
by return mail. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Please state if you saw the advertisement in *, none s 
Companion. wt 


| > r® 

| The Weekly Sun. A. 'atze. sight: 
less newspaper, of 56 broad columns. 2 
the Weekly Sun the best family newspaper in the world. 
Try it. $120 per year, postage paid. Address THE Sty, 
New York ¢ e ‘ity. 54—13t 


THE 


A large, ‘aaa inde- 
and fear- 


We aim to ma 


New in 1873. Waals aaa 
for 1874. 


Any lady can at once understand its 
construction and operation. <A child, 
| even, can use it successfully. Buta few 
| moments required to sweep an ordinary 
sized room, and the surface swept will be 

WELOOME | found clean, bright and fresh. It 
ai no dust. Will last from’SIX 

| years, working perfectly all the 


Price $3 50 each. 


For sale everywhere at House Furnish- 
ing, Hardware and General Stores. Can 
be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 
accommodate small dealers in dozen and 

1alf dozen cases. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
Manufacturers, 


CARPET 


SWEEPER. 
| 46e0w 13t 
SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


move all kinds of worms from aw hole fnmily. 
Goopwin & Co., Boston. 


Gro. C. 
4—13t 


Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. 
W. Kiysman, Angusta, Me. 
gists everywhere. —ly 


GOLD 


Lips at 


WHIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL 
For Deaf Mutes. For further information address J. & Z. 
C. WurprLe & Co., Mystic River, Conn. 4—6t 


EPILEPSY Epileptic Pe ¥ 





Free. For cirenlars, evidence of suecess, ete. 
| ROSS BROS.,, No, 257 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 


Check | 


CoMBINATION | 


polishe d with INDEXI- 


secret worth | 


I will send 12 Flowering Fiemee Ry One Dollar | 


Boston and New York. 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 


For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
$5000 3 Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not es 
Sold by Drag: 


HE DEAF are Tanght to Speak and =~ the 


OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross 
Trial Package | 
a address | 
8-13t | 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS. 


Sudden changes of weather | 
Take | 
let the Cold, Cough | 


D SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co, 


HARTFORD, Conn., 


| 
JAN. 1, 1875, 
ASSETS, 
Real estate owned by the company 
Cash on hand and in bank 
h in hands of Agents 
| L oe uns on first mortgs ages rei 
‘red premiums 
hes rued interest. 
United States gove rnment bonds 
ate and municipal bonds.... 
| | Railroad stocks and bonds. 
Bank and insurance stocks............. 


$ 78.861 24 
| 


1,648, il it) 


496,093 


ee . $3, 188,2 


40 78 
) LIABILITIES. 

| Reserve for reinsurance, accident department 
| Reserve, four per cent., life department 


| Claims uns ~ aiat a and not due 
liabilities. . 


$172,839 7 7 
eeeeee { 


and all other 





















Total Liabilities 2,281, 441 3T 
Surplus as regards policy holders......... $906,799 41 41 


above, on four and one-half per cent. reserve, 
. Standard, $1,085,123 49. 


SS 


Statistics of the Year 1874. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1874 
Gain over 1873 in New Policies written 
Net Gain in amount insured 
Net Gain on Life Policies in force. 
Whole number written to date 
Gain in Net Premiums over 187 
| Whole number of Life Polici 
| Total amount insured $17,97 2003" o 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


| Number of Accident Policies written in 1874.... 
| Net Cash Premiums received for same... .@4 
| Whole Number Accident Policies written 

Number of Claims paid in 1874 
Whole number Accident Claims — 

Whole amount Accident Claims — 
Total Losses paid, both departments. 


409 16 

Jo1is08 18 
ee 

JAS. G. BATTERSON, 

RODNEY DENNIS, 


President. 

Secretary. 

JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
Boston Office, 89 Washington Street, Cuarves G. C. 

| ® LUMMER, General Agent. 9—It 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO, 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use, 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


Popularity. 
0 Send for Price Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N 


SOMETHING NEW. 
The LIGHTNING DART W — L, the pet 
the day, one May 12th, 1874 


game of 


This bea autiful and initereating game, which has ree ecenily 
been introduced, has established its reputation beyond 4 


doubt by its rapid sale during the holidays. No list of 
household games complete without it. For sale by Tey 
| and Game dealers. Also sent by mail enclosed in 4 nea at 
box, vomnee paid, on receipt of its reduced price, 75 cts. 

_ Address, LANE BROTHERS & Co. 

‘ East Sw aneey, 
9999 NOVELTIE Decalcomanie, Scrap 

le and Scrap-Pictures 

Chromos, Landscape Chromos, Card Printers, Emt 
Pictures (new), Embossed Frames, etc., etc. 60-p age J 


phiet we free. Describes everything. 0 Enré 
cents. J.JA Y GOl LD, Boston, Mass. 44 Rett 


79 more young men to learn Telegra] yhy. 

Good situations guaranteed. Addres 

with stamp, Supt. U. T. Co., Oberlin, ¢ 

@5 @EQ) PER WEEK AND EXPENSES.—Wo%* 
9 ) forall. Light and pleasant. Terms defy compe 
tition. 


Send stamp for agent’s private circular. Ad’ 
at once CHROMO AGENCY, Chicago, IL oo 
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